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The United States oni Apeneneante. 


In view of the fact that the subject of armaments 
is sure to come up in some form and constitute per- 
haps one of the most urgent and possibly troublesome 
problems at the approaching Hague Conference, the 
question naturally arises, “ What attitude should 
the delegates from the United States take on the 
subject ?” 

It has been heretofore generally assumed that the 
question is one which belongs exclusively to the 
great military powers of Europe and that our gov- 
ernment, because of the relative smallness of its 
armament, should abstain from taking part in any 
discussion of the subject. This was the position 
taken by the United States delegation at The Hague 
in 1899. They took no part in the discussions which 
then occurred. Though concurring in the conclu- 
sions of the First Committee “that the proposals of 
the Russian representatives for fixing the amounts 
of effective forces and of budgets, military and 
naval, for periods of five and three years, cannot 


now be accepted, and that a more profound study 
on the part of each state concerned is to be desired,” 
the delegation, in its statement on the subject, said 
that it wished to place upon the record “that the 
United States in doing so does not express any 
opinion as to the course to be taken by the states of 
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Europe,” and desired to express its determination 
“to refrain from enunciating opinions upon matters 
into which, as they concern Europe alone, the United 
States has no claim to enter.” 

Though taking this position, the delegation went 
so far as to vote for the Bourgeois resolution, couched 
in the following words: “ The Committee considers 
that a limitation of the military charges which now 
weigh upon the world is greatly to be “desired in the 
interests of the material and moral welfare of hu- 


manity.” This resolution was adopted by the 
Conference as a whole. 
At the present time no satisfactory reason can be 


conceived for the continuance of this attitude of our 
government. It was, in our view, an untenable one 
even then, resulting more from timidity and calcu- 
lating reserve than from reluctance to meddle with 
what was considered purely the business of Europe. 
The question of armaments was already at that time 
a world question on which the United States had 
both the right and the duty to make itself heard. 
The feeble position which it took was probably the 
determining factor in the refusal of the Conference 
to go further in the direction of the Russian pro- 
posals than it did. It has likewise led to very 
unfortunate results both for this country and Europe 
in the further development of the armaments then 
recognized to weigh so heavily upon the world. 

But whatever may have been the case at that 
time, all reason for the attitude then taken has 
passed, and there are several very strong grounds 
why the opposite attitude should be assumed. The 
resolution adopted at The Hague, as quoted above, 
has laid upon all the governments, the United States 
among the rest, the obligation to make a more serious 
examination of the question than has yet been at- 
tempted. This obligation cannot be fulfilled by a 
mere negative position. Furthermore, the rivalry of 
armaments has continued, and the burdens imposed 
by them to-day are much heavier upon the world 
than they were when the Bourgeois resolution was 
adopted. Their limitation is now more imperative 
than it was then. 

Besides this, the growth of the United States 
navy has made the question a vital and urgent one 
for this country. When the dozen or more battle- 
ships, the large number of cruisers and the many 
smaller war craft now under construction are com- 
pleted, our navy will be, all things considered, the 
third and possibly the second in the world. The 
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rivalry of armaments has transferred itself largely 
to the sea, where the navy of this country is con- 
stantly in evidence. Our government can therefore 
no longer say with any sincerity that this is a matter 
“into which it has no claim to enter.” We are 
already in the thing itself, up to our ears; and if 
there is to be any arrest of armaments, it cannot take 
place without this country’s codperation. The sug- 
gestion of President Roosevelt in his recent Message, 
and of Secretary Bonaparte in his Annual Report, 
that no more vessels need be ordered constructed at 
the present time, will remain only a suggestion if 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Japan and Russia 
continue their naval expansion, as they will surely 
do unless some general agreement is come to for a 
simultaneous limitation. 

For these reasons our government ought to go 
into the new Hague Conference determined and 
prepared to take an advanced position and to do 
the most serious work on the whole problem. The 
big trio of questions with which the Conference will 
have to deal will be that of a general treaty of ob- 
ligatory arbitration, the creation of a regular con- 
gress of the nations, and a limitation of military and 
naval expenses. Other questions will demand atten- 
tion, but these three will constitute the centre of 
interest. Our government is preparing to take ad- 
vanced ground on the first two, and will, it is confi- 
dently hoped, be able to secure most important 
results in both directions for “the material and 
moral welfare of humanity.” It can do the same 
in the matter of armaments if it takes hold of the 
subject in sincerity and earnestness. 

What was accomplished by the Portsmouth Con- 
ference, when all the world was standing aghast and 
helpless before the awful ravages and butcheries of 
the Manchurian war, has revealed to us and to all 
men the enormous beneficent power which our gov- 
ernment is able to wield in world affairs whenever it 
is ready to take a strong and rational lead. The 
most urgent problem of the nations to-day, try to 
dodge it as one may, is, by nearly universal consent, 
just this problem of an arrest of the armaments which 
constitute the chief burden and menace to humanity. 
To bring the nations to a halt in this matter, to a 
united effort to relieve themselves from the burdens 
and perils of their self-imposed “ armed peace,” would 
be an achievement before which the Portsmouth 
deed, great and praiseworthy as it was, would pale 
into insignificance. 

The time has come, and more than come, for the 
first step to be taken toward the accomplishment of 
this momentous task. We believe that our own goy- 
ernment, by reason of its character and present 
standing before the world, is peculiarly marked out 
as the divinely commissioned agent to inaugurate the 
movement. Shall the opportunity be missed? If so, 


the initiative will be taken elsewhere. Nothing fuller 
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of significance has been uttered recently in the polit- 
ical world than the remarks of the new British Prime 
Minister, in his campaign speech, on this very subject : 


“As the principle of peaceful arbitration extends, it 
becomes one of the highest tasks of statesmanship to 
adjust these armaments to the new and happier con- 
ditions. No nobler réle could this great country have 
than at the fitting moment to put itself at the head of a 
league of peace through whose instrumentality this great 
work could be effected.” 


This utterance has set all Europe to thinking and 
talking, pro and con. And all Europe, we incline to 
believe, will think and talk itself quickly round to 
Sir Henry’s mind, that these armaments must be 
speedily adjusted to the new conditions. That means 
limitation; and it means reduction. That the head 
of the British government, a practical statesman, who 
is being overwhelmingly supported by the British 
people, should have let this sentiment pass his lips 
at the very opening of his election campaign, is suffi- 
cient evidence of the urgent and commanding nature 
of the question. Is Sir Henry to take the lead at 
The Hague in the effort to accomplish this “ one of 
the highest tasks of statesmanship”? He could do 
nothing greater for the honor of his country and the 
welfare of humanity. If the President of the United 
States would take the same stand as the British 
Premier has done, and when the time comes instruct 
the men whom he sends to The Hague to accomplish 
something in the way of limitation of armaments, 
the thing would be done. 


The Third International America 
Conference. ’ 


The date of the third International Conference of 
the American Republics has already been fixed. At 
the regular meeting of the Council of Administration 
of the International Bureau of the American Repub- 
lics, held on the 6th of December last in the Diplo- 
matic Hall of the State Department at Washington, 
the Brazilian Ambassador, Joaquin Nabuco, on behalf 
of his government, extended an invitation to the 
American Republics to meet at Rio Janeiro on the 
21st of July next, for the third International Ameri- 
can Conference. The invitation was accepted unani- 
mously, and arrangements have begun to be made 
for the Conference. 

The governments represented in the meeting of 
the Council of Administration of the Bureau were 
the United States, Brazil, Mexico, Haiti, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Chile, Bolivia, Guatemala, Argentina, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Uruguay, Paraguay and Ecua- 
dor — fifteen in all. Secretary Root presided, and 
in accordance with the instructions of the Council 
has appointed the following committees: 

(1) A committee to prepare the program of the 
Conference. The members of this committee are 
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the diplomatic representatives at Washington of 
Argentina, Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, Chile and 
Mexico. (2) A committee to prepare the prelimi- 
nary regulations of the Conference. On this com- 
mittee have been placed the representatives of 
Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Haiti, Nicaragua and 
Peru. (3) A committee to propose to the Confer- 
ence a plan for the reorganization of the Bureau of 
the American Republics as a permanent institution. 
This committee is composed of the representatives 
of Guatemala, Panama, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
Mr. Root named no representative of the United 
States on any of the committees, thus manifesting 
his intention to avoid all appearance of anything like 
domination on the part of the United States. 

It will be noticed that this third Pan-American 
Congress is to follow the second one, held at Mexico 
City in 1901-02, after an interval of less than five 
years, whereas it was twelve years between the first 
and second Conferences. The Mexican Conference 
left many questions unfinished, and several of the 
conclusions reached have been only partially carried 
out. This probably accounts in part for the fact 
that another conference has been felt to be necessary 
so early; but there is a deeper and more significant 
reason. The calling of this third conference within 
less than five years since the last one illustrates the 
extraordinary rapidity with which international prob- 
lems are to-day developing and demanding united 
attention on the part of the various sections of the 
world. The second Hague Conference, which is 
expected to meet this year, though the date has not 
yet been announced, is, though on a greater scale, 
not more significant in this direction than this ap- 
proaching meeting of representatives of all the 
American States in South America. They are but 
different expressions of the same movement which is 
rapidly drawing the whole world into its powerful 
current. 

It is not improbable that the Rio Janeiro meeting 
may result in the organization of the Pan-American 
Conference as a permanent institution, which will 
hereafter meet automatically at regular intervals of 
about five years. The programme of the meeting 
anticipates the reorganization of the Bureau of the 
American Republics on a permanent basis. This will 
almost certainly require for its effectual carrying out 
the giving to the Conference itself a permanent char- 
acter. A permanent International American Con- 
ference, with an administrative bureau such as is pro- 
posed, would be a great step toward the elucidation, 
development and consolidation of the numerous 
mutual interests of the nations of the Western world. 
Such an American federation would not in the least 
interfere with the wider world-federation, which in 
some form will receive serious consideration at the 
approaching Hague Conference. On the contrary, it 
would serve as a striking model therefor, and would 
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powerfully stimulate the operation of the forces 
which are working steadily and effectively toward 


that great end. 


The Moroccan Conference. 

The consideration of chief interest in connection with 
the Conference in session at Algeciras, Spain, since the 
16th of January, is that there is to be no war between 
France and Germany over their respective claims touch- 
ing Morocco. There has been some silly talk of war in 
a certain section of the press, and there was a good deal 
of excitement and some solicitude at the time of the 
German Emperor’s visit to the Sultan of Morocco in 
March last. 
to hold an international conference over the matter all 


In these days war 


But when an agreement had been reached 


danger of war at once disappeared. 
is scarcely conceivable over any ordinary, or even extra- 
ordinary, question, when a considerable body of the 
nations have agreed to meet in conference and attempt 
to find a joint pacific solution of the difficulty. Fifty, or 
even thirty, years ago the visit of Emperor William to 
Tangier would have resulted in hostilities within a month. 
But the times have changed, and the world, bad as it 
still is, has made great progress in good feeling and 
good sense. 

The chief points in the history of the difficulty are 
these: In 1903and 1904, because of unsettled conditions 
in Morocco, which affected more or less French control 
of Algeria, France made certain aggressions upon 
Morocco. To these Great Britain objected. In April, 
1904, Great Britain and France concluded their now 
famous agreement for the settlement of all their out- 
standing differences. In this agreement France was 
allowed a free hand in reforms in Morocco, in considera- 
tion of her withdrawal of her objections to Great Britain’s 
remaining in Egypt. 

The result of this Anglo-French arrangement was that 
France was gradually acquiring control over the Moroc- 
can government. She had already obtained possession 
of the custom houses, and was proceeding to take the 
army in charge. This aroused the Emperor of Germany, 
and led to his famous visit of March last. He is reported 
to have said in his interview with the Sultan at Tangier 
that Germany would not allow any power to interfere 
with her equality of economic and commercial rights in 
Morocco; that she would carry on her affairs with the 
Sultan direct, as a free sovereign, and not through any 
intermediary. 

Upon learning of this interview the French Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Delcassé, declared that France’s policy in 
Morocco would continue as before, and that she did not 
pretend to base her interests on disregard of the interests 
of others. All nations had an equal footing. But the 
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condition of the Algerian frontier made it necessary to 
put an end to the existing anarchy, and resistance of 
parties interested in maintaining the existing conditions 
would not modify their policy. 

Two weeks later Germany sent a note to the powers 
suggesting an international conference on invitation of 
the Sultan of Morocco. This suggestion was based on 
Germany’s claim that under Article 17 of the Treaty of 
Madrid (July 3, 1880), Morocco recognized the most 
favored nation principle, and that therefore the nations 
had equal rights to consider Moroccan affairs. This 
interpretation was not acceptable to France, as the cited 
article of the treaty of 1880 had, in the view of the 
French government, to do only with the lives and 
property of foreigners residing in Morocco. 

Rather than increase the risk of a serious rupture with 
Germany, Mr. Delcassé left the Cabinet, and was suc- 
ceeded by Rouvier. An answer to the German proposal 
of a conference was not made by France until dispatches 
from London had assured the French government that 
Great Britain would raise no objections. On the 10th of 
July the agreement for a conference was published. The 
agreement is based upon recognition of the independence 
and sovereignty of the Sultan of Morocco, the integrity 
of his kingdom, economic freedom, the necessity of 
political and financial reforms, and the acknowledg- 
ment that France has special interest in having order 
preserved in Morocco. 

The French and German legations were then recalled 
from Tangier, and the Sultan jointly advised to prepare 
a program for the Conference in accordance with the 
principles agreed upon by Premier Rouvier and the 
German ambassador, Radolin. The program was com- 
pleted on the 30th of September, and Algeciras, Spain, 
chosen as the place of meeting. The questions to be 
considered, as agreed upon by France and Germany, 
are: (1) organization, by international accord, of the 
police, except on the Algerian frontier; (2) surveillance 
and repression of contraband arms, except along the 
Algerian frontier; (8) financial reforms, including the 
creation of a state bank with the privilege of issuing 
currency; (4) study of the customs and new means of 
raising revenues. 

Fourieen powers are represented in the Conference, 
with two delegates each: Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
The Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Morocco, 
ard the United States,— seven great powers, that is, and 
seven which are not so great, in some ways. The two 
American delegates to the Conference are Mr. White, 
our present ambassador to Italy, and Mr. Gummeré, our 
Minister at Tangier. 

President Roosevelt’s acceptance of the invitation of 
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the Sultan of Morocco to send delegates to the Confer- 
ence has been sharply criticised by some in this country, 
in Washington and elsewhere, and as warmly approved 
by others. The Senate, after a warm discussion, has by 
a party vote declined to condemn the President’s course. 
It is understood that the United States delegates have 
gone to Algeciras uninstructed, except that they are to 
take part only in the commercial work of the Conference, 
not in the political, and that they are to exert their in- 
fluence above all toward a peaceful issue of the delibera- 
tions. Such an issue, if their presence were really neces- 
sary to effect it, would furnish some real justification of 
their mission. But it is probable that the thirteen 
European powers, after the correspondence between 
France and Germany and the basis of conference agreed 
upon by them, would have been just as able to find a 
peaceful solution without our delegates as with them. 
The great danger of our participation, since the work of 
the Conference will be almost entirely political, is that 
our government may become inextricably involved in the 
political broils of Europe, from which from the very 
beginning we have so wisely kept free, and in which we 
ought not to allow any temptation to induce us to involve 
ourselves. 

There is, in the abstract, the Monroe doctrine to the 
contrary notwithstanding, not the least reason why the 
United States should not take part in any international 
conference anywhere, called for humanitarian and com- 
mercial ends. Delegates have gone from Washington to 
many such conferences. In these matters our country is 
interested everywhere, and has duties as well. It is to 
be hoped, now that our delegates are in the Moroccan 
Conference, that they may be able to steer clear of political 
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“entanglements,” and that their presence and influence 
may contribute materially not only toward the freedom 
of trade in Morocco for all nations, but also toward the 
maintenance of the independence of the country, which 
has been in peril of being wiped out under the besom of 


the European colonizing powers. 


Franklin’s Views of War and Peace. 


But little is commonly known of Benjamin Franklin’s 
views on peace and war. He was the author of one 
of the three most frequently quoted peace apothegms 
of the United States. Sherman said, “ War is hell”; 
Grant, “Let us have peace”; Franklin, “There never 
” Notwithstanding this 
fact, and the further fact that his letters reveal him to 


was a good war or a bad peace. 


have been a man with whom love of peace and dislike 
of war were fundamental and guiding characteristics, yet 
in the articles which have been written and the speeches 
delivered in celebration of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth, almost no reference has been made 
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to these views. In a symposium of articles on Franklin, 
eight or nine in number, in a recent issue of the Jnde- 
pendent, not a word was said about them. In the great 
meeting in Symphony Hall, Boston, held on January 17, 
under the auspices of the State of Massachusetts and the 
city of Boston, in honor of his memory, only two or three 
brief sentences were given to this aspect of his character 
and writings, and these rather to what were called triumphs 
of peace than to his real peace views. 

Franklin’s opinions of war and peace, while growing 
directly out of his own nature and disposition, were 
doubtless due in considerable measure to his training 
under the colonial peace policy of William Penn, This 
policy was still in full force when he arrived in Phila- 
delphia in 1723, and so continued for nearly thirty years 
afterwards. A young man of his carefulness of observa- 
tion, power of thought, insight into human nature and 
society, and, above all, of his love of common sense, could 
not but have been deeply influenced by this extraordinary 
experiment in government going on under his very eyes. 
He never went as far as Penn in his renunciation of all 
war as unlawful and iniquitous. In fact, he took part 
in a small way in the French and English war, and used 
his influence toward the organization of a Pennsylvania 
militia. But war was profoundly disagreeable to him, 
and he had the sincerest and strongest faith in the 
desirableness and efticacy of peace policies and methods, 

The best editorial comment that can be made on this 
phase of Franklin’s character is to let him speak for him- 
self. The saying quoted above, “There never was a 
good war or a bad peace,” seems to have voiced an 
opinion long held by him, and often expressed in varying 
language, and not merely a sudden burst of sentiment 
caused by some temporary excitement. It is found ina 
number of his letters, as any one may see by consulting 
the different books on his life and work, by Sparks, 
Bigelow, Parton, ete. 

Franklin did all in his power in England, where he 
was residing as the envoy of the colony of Pennsylvania 
just before hostilities broke out, to prevent the War of 
the Revolution. On February 2, 1780, he wrote thus to 
David Hartley, an English statesmen who had strongly 
opposed the war: 

“‘T am as much for peace as ever I was, and as heartily 
desirous of seeing the war ended as I was to prevent its 
beginning, of which your ministers know I gave a strong 
proof before I left England, when, in order to an accom- 
modation, I offered at my own risk, without orders for 
so doing, and without knowing whether I should be 
owned in doing it, to pay the whole damage of destroy- 
ing the tea at Boston, provided the acts made against 
that province were repealed. This offer was refused. 
I still think it would have been wise to have accepted it.” 


There are many evidences in his letters that the war, 


when it came on, greatly burdened and distressed him. 
In 1779 he wrote to David Hartley in regard to a truce, 
if the end of the war, which he much desired, was not 
yet possible : 

“TI should not be against a truce, but this is merely on 
motives of general humanity, to obviate the evils men 
devilishly inflict on men in time of war, and to lessen as 
much as possible the similarity of earth and hell.” 


To Thomas Pownall he wrote, November 23, 1781: 


“T wish most heartily with you that this cursed war 
was at an end.” 


To Mr. Hartley he wrote the same year, in reference 
to a measure for securing safety from fire in the opera 
houses: 


“ What are the lives of a few idle haunters of play- 
houses compared with the many thousands of worthy 
men and honest, industrious families butchered and 
destroyed by this devilish war? Oh, that we could find 
some happy invention to stop the spreading of the 
flames and put an end to so horrid a conflagration !” 

Similar expressions in other letters show how much 
the war grieved and shocked him. His whole nature 
bubbled over with satisfaction when peace was restored. 
In January, 1783, he wrote to Mrs. Mary Hewson: 


“At length we are in peace, God be praised; and 
long, very long may it continue. All wars are follies, 
very expensive and very mischievous ones. When will 
mankind be convinced of this and agree to settle their 
differences by arbitration? Were they to do it even by 
the cast of a die, it would be better than by fighting and 
destroying each other.” 

To Sir Joseph Banks he wrote,in July of the same 
year: 

“JT join with you most cordially in rejoicing at the 
return of peace. i hope it will be lasting, and that 
mankind will at length, as they call themselves reason- 
able creatures, have reason and sense enough to settle 
their differences without cutting throats; for, in my opin- 
ion, there never was a good war or a bad peace.” 

To Josiah Quincy, in September of the same year, he 
wrote: 

“T rejoice with you in the peace God has blessed us 
with, and in the prosperity it gives us prospect of. . . 
May we never see another war, for, in my opinion, there 


ever wdas a good war ora bad peace Thad 


The citations given above sufficiently evince Franklin’s 
general sentiments about war and peace, but we may 
add two or three more, quite as striking. Ina letter to 
Richard Price in 1780, while the war was sstill in 
progress, he wrote: 

“We make daily great improvements in natural - 
there is one I wish to see in moral — philosophy: the 
discovery of a plan that would induce and oblige nations 
to settle their disputes without first cutting one another’s 
throats. When will human reason be sufficiently im- 


9” 


proved to see the advantage of this? 
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Writing to Joseph Priestly in 1780 about the progress 
of physical science, he said: 

“Oh, that moral science were in as fair a way of im- 
provement, that men would cease to be wolves to one 
another, and that human beings would at length learn 
what they now improperly call humanity !” 7 

Writing to Priestly again the same year, he gave 
utterance to the following oft-quoted words: 

“In what light we are viewed by superior beings may 
be gathered from a piece of late West India news which 
possibly has not yet reached you. A young angel of 
distinction being sent down to this world on some busi- 
ness, for the first time, had an old courier-spirit assigned 
him as a guide. They arrived over the seas of Martinico 
in the middle of the long day of obstinate fight between 
the fleets of Rodney and De Grasse. When through 
the clouds of smoke he saw the fire of the guns, the 
decks covered with mangled limbs and bodies dead or 
dying, the ships sinking, burning or blown into the 
air, and the quantity of pain, misery and destruction 
the crews yet alive were thus with so much eagerness 
dealing round to one another, he turned angrily to his 
guide and said: ‘You blundering blockhead, you are 
ignorant of your business; you undertook to conduct 
me to the earth, and you have brought me into hell!’ 
‘No, sir, says the guide, ‘I have made no mistake; this 
is really the earth, and these are men, Devils never 
treat one another in this cruel manner; they have more 
sense and more of what men (vainly) call humanity.’ id 

Not only did Franklin deeply deplore the Revolution- 
ary War, but later the wars in Europe troubled him 
very much. “I lament with you the prospect of a 
horrid war, which is likely to engage so great a part of 
mankind,” he wrote to John Ingenhousz in 1788; and 
he proceeded at considerable length to set forth what he 
thought common sense would dictate in regard to the 
controversies. Later in the year, in another letter to 
Mr. Ingenhousz, he said : 

“I grieve at the wars Europe is engaged in, and wish 
they were ended; for I fear even the victors will be 
losers.” 

Not only did Franklin deplore war in particular and 
in general, but he also urged such improvements in 
international law as would make it more infrequent and 
less horrible when it did occur. He pleaded for the 
principle and practice of arbitration, for the neutrality 
of commerce, for the abandonment of privateering, for 
the neutralization of colonies, for the faithful observance 
of treaties, for the abolition of the duel, ete. 

In order to appreciate at their full worth these 
opinions of Franklin, it must be remembered that they 
were held and frankly expressed at a time when war 
was nearly universal and was considered by almost 
everybody not only lawful in serious emergencies, but 
even great and glorious as a business. It was a whole 


generation before anybody thought of creating a peace 
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society and making organized effort to abolish the cruel 
and inhuman system of war. Franklin’s anti-militarism 
was deeper and stronger than that of Washington, and, 
of the few public men who a little later shared his views, 
only Thomas Jefferson and John Jay can be said to 
have fathomed as fully as he the irrationality and 
essential inhumanity of war. 


> 


Editorial Notes. 


It has often been asserted by the most 
thoughtful among the advocates of peace 
that the feverish rivalry of armaments 
which has been going on for about a generation consti- 


Armaments 
and Peace. 


tutes a serious danger of international complications 
and of war. This has just as often been denied by the 
supporters of militarism, who have asserted that these 
armaments are a form of insurance against war. Now 
comes the new British Premier, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, a responsible statesman of the first order, 
and gives in almost the identical words used by advo- 
cates of peace, a fresh warning of the dangers of these 
overgrown establishments. In his first public address, 
after taking the reins of government, he expressed him- 
self on this subject in the following terse way: “The 
growth of armaments is a great danger to the peace 
of the world. The policy of huge armaments keeps 
alive, stimulates and Seeds the belief that Jorce is the 
best if not the only solution of international difficulties.” 
The words which we have italicized lay the weight of 
emphasis on a reason which has not usually been made 
so prominent by the pacifistes. Their argument has 
been twofold: The great armaments create an atmos- 
phere of suspicion and distrust among the nations, which 
leads to the exaggeration of incidents which are often of 
no importance in themselves, and in this way grave mis- 
understandings are produced. Then, again, those whose 
profession it is to manage these great armaments are 
naturally inclined to wish to “magnify their calling” by 
some practical demonstration of their own capacity and 
the efficiency of the forces and implements under their 
charge. They become thus directly or indirectly lobyists 
for war whenever a cloud presents itself on the horizon. 
It would be easy to give notable illustrations of the 
working of both these principles. When you have added 
the reason emphasized by the British Premier, you have 
an indictment of the system of armaments which it would 
seem ought to turn every thoughtful, well-meaning man 
into an advocate of their abolition. 





The /lerald of Peace reports the meet- 
ing held in Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
the Ist of December, to promote friendly 
relations between Great Britain and Germany, to have 


Great Britain 
and Germany. 
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been most successful. Addresses were made by Lord 
Avebury, Leonard Courtney, Sir John Kennaway, M. P., 
Lord Stanmore, Sir Michael Foster, M.P., and others. 
The burden of these speeches was that “any one who 
attempted to sow dissensions between these two great 
countries was guilty of a serious crime, and an enemy of 
both.” Letters of sympathy were received from a num- 
ber of prominent persons, including the German Ambas- 
sador and the Archbishops of Canterbury and Westmin- 
ster. The meeting, after appointing a committee to 
continue the work, adopted the following address to the 
public, which is being widely circulated : 


“Feeling strongly the importance of maintaining 
peaceful and friendly relations between the British and 
German nations, we desire to express the firm conviction 
that there is no good ground, either in economic or 
political circumstances, for any un.riendly policy between 
the two nations. The perpetual increase of armaments 
in Europe is deplorable, and has led to the imposition of 
heavy burdens upon both peoples. To arrest this insane 
rivalry is to the interest of both. Incidents trifling in 
themselves have been misrepresented, injudicious or 
malicious statements have been repeated, and trifles have 
been magnified, until in some quarters a feeling of irrita- 
tion has been created, and the possibility of war has even 
been discussed. We emphatically protest against the 
mere thought of such conflict as a folly and a crime. 
We know of no possible ground of serious quarrel 
between the two countries. On the contrary, we find in 
their history, their common faith and long friendship, 
their mutual indebtedness in literature, science and art, 
the strongest reasons for the maintenance of cordial and 
friendly relations. We therefore appeal to citizens of 
both countries to join us by word and action in the great 
work of making this better feeling effective in their 
daily life and public policy.” 

This movement to counteract the growing irritation 
between the two countries did not begin a moment too 
soon. We hope that it has begun in time to prevent 
even the beginning of the enormous mischief which was 
evidently brewing, for feeling in both countries was get- 
ting into a very bad way, and bad feeling is a great 
inventor of slights and insults and wrongs where none 
whatever exist. 





The following editorial reflections in 

What the Pacific 7 o.Jie’s Weekly on the desire of Pacific 

Coast Needs. i, H é 

coast peopie for a largely increased fleet of 

war vessels in Pacific waters come as near to the exact 
truth of the case as could well be: 


“Some of the: Pacific coast papers have been con- 
gratulating themselves on the announced determination 
of the government to add largely to the fleet of war ships 
in Pacitie waters and to the coast-defense works, of 
which, we are told, there is ‘a great and pressing need.’ 
Without any intention of criticising the administration 
of the war and navy departments, it is pertinent to 


. 


remark that we could easily name at least a score of 
things which the Pacific coast needs for its material de- 
velopment and the welfare of its people much more than 
it needs additional forts and war ships. What pressing 
necessity exists for a larger defensive equipment in that 
part of the country is more than we can imagine. The 
natives of Kamchatka are not meditating a descent upon 
Oregon or California, so far as we know; neither have 
we had any intimations that the extensive navy of the 
Soloman Islanders has been furbished up with a view to 
raiding our western shores. If not these, then where is 
the enemy against whose nefarious designs we are called 
to prepare ourselves to the tune of several millions of 
dollars? In his recent Thanksgiving Proclamation 
President Roosevelt said, ‘We are not threatened by 
foes from without,’ and surely no one understands the 
situation better than our Chief Executive. There is not, 
in truth, the slightest reason why a vast sum of public 
money should be expended in further defense prepara- 
tions on the Pacific coast, or any other American coast, 
for that matter. Millions of public funds have been 
squandered in the past few years on gun rests, dynamite 
cruisers, big cannon, and other pieces of war enginery 
that are now in the junk yard. The cost of a single new 
battleship or an extensive land fortification would go far 
toward providing the Pacific coast with better harbor 
facilities, thus meeting an actual necessity which the 
expanding commerce of that quarter of the Union has 
created, and adding comethi: g of real and enduring value 
to the whole country.” 

If our Pacific coast friends, protected by the widest 
of the oceans, would only do a little more silent and 
patient thinking about their real situation before clamor- 
ing for more protection by war vessels, they would see 
the ludicrousness of the scarecrows and nightmares with 
which they afflict their busy imaginations. 





Sir Edward Thornton, who died in 
Sir Edward 


London on the 26th of January, was famous 
Thornton. A 


in his day as an arbitrator. He entered 
the diplomatic service in 1842 and became envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the United 
States in 1867. During his residence at Washington he 
acted as arbitrator in a number of important contro- 
versies. In 1868 the governments of the United States 
and Mexico chose him as referee in the Pious Fund ease. 
He rendered his decision in 1875 in favor of the Cali- 
fornia claimants. It was on the basis of his award that 
the Hague Court, to which this dispute was finally re- 
ferred in 1902, declared it to be a case coming under the 
principle of res judicata, and on that ground decided in 
favor of the United States. In 1870 he acted as arbi- 
trator in the case of the United States whaling ship 
Canada, in a claim against Brazil for damages for the 
wreck of the vessel while within the jurisdiction of 
Brazil. In 1871 he was appointed a member of the joint 
high commission chosen to consider the various questions 
affecting the relations between the United States and 
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Great Britain, and took part in the famous Alabama arbi- 
tration. In 1873 he was appointed, conjointly with Mr. 
Archibald, as agent to pay over to the United States the 
amount of the Alabama award. 





The Committee of the German Peace 

eee Society has, during the month of January, 

had organized throughout Germany a 

series of public meetings in favor of an Anglo-Germen 

rapprochement. Not only the peace societies, but other 

organizations and groups of persons in sympathy with 

the movement, have taken part in these manifestations, 

some of which have been very large and enthusiastic. 

The following resolution, or one of like import, has been 
voted in the meetings : 

“We welcome with deep satisfaction the steps which 
have been taken by competent persons on both sides of 
the channel with the view of putting an end to the 
tension at present existing between the two countries. 
We consider the feelings aroused by a disloyal press a 
danger artificially created which is of a nature to disturb 
the peace between the peoples; and we are persuaded 
that the German nation cherishes as little sentiment of 
animosity towards the English people as the latter 
towards Germany. We desire that the two peoples, 
which have a common origin and are in many respects 
dependent upon each other, may find a pacific and lasting 
solution of the differences which may arise between them, 
persuaded as we are that there exists in reality no cause 
for conflict, but that the common interests of commerce, 
industry, agriculture, and of public life as a whole im- 
peratively demand that peace and friendly relations 
reign between the two nations.” 





The evil effects of our Chinese exclu- 
Anti-American 


Feeling in China. *!°7 law are likely to continue for a long 


time and to prove a source of much 
trouble. They cannot be cured by a reprimand or two 
administered by President Roosevelt to officials who 
have been brutally literal in their practical interpretation 
of the law. They are of too long standing and have 
taken root too deeply in the Chinese mind to be thus 
lightly remedied. Rey. Arthur Smith, a missionary who 
has just returned from China, is reported to have said, at 
Oakiand, Cal. : 

“The strong anti-foreign feeling in China is due in 
large part to the defeat of Russia by Japan. The 
Chinese are awakening to the fact that they are not a 
subject people. The feeling against the United States 
is very bitter because of the exclusion act. This feeling 
is heightened by imaginary wrongs and exaggerated 
descriptions of indignities heaped on Chinese in this 
country, as sent home by Chinese in the United States. 
But China as a whole has come to a belief that it is 
easier and cheaper to carry on a negative war against 
the United States than to attack missions and kill mis- 
sionaries. The country has learned that where there is 
no violence there is no punishment to follow. This 
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feeling is confined to the coast cities, however, and I do 
not believe that it would be safe for an American to 
venture into the interior provinces. What the most 
intelligent of the Chinese want is that the exclusion act 
shall be intelligently interpreted and shall be enforced 
only against those classes whom it is meant to affect.” 
The intelligent interpretation of the exclusion act, of 
which Mr. Smith speaks, may seemingly be all that is 
wanted by the most intelligent of the Chinese, and might 
possibly satisfy them. But nothing short of the abroga- 
tion of the act and the putting of the Chinese on the 
same level as the people of other countries under our 
immigration laws will ever satisfy the demands of right 
and justice in the matter. The Chinese will insist on 
receiving this much of us before they cease their “ nega- 
tive war” against us. And we shall come off well if the 
boycott is the only instrument that an awakened China 


shall use against us. 





One of the most encouraging signs of 

School Debates : ton . ° "age 
pire athe the times in regard to the progress of the 
international arbitration and peace move- 
ment is the widespread and growing interest in the sub- 
ject among the students in the colleges and high schools 
of the country. Orations, essays and debates on this 
subject in these institutions have become a part of the 
settled order. A fine example of these occurred recently 
at Monrovia, Cal., where a debate was held between the 
high school of the place and that of the neighboring 
town of Downey, the contest being for the banner of 
the Southern California Debating League. The question 
was: “Resolved, That the United States should build 
and maintain a great navy.” Downey was offered the 
choice, and took the aftirmative. Monrovia had what 
the school principal and the local newspapers declared 
to be the wrong and unpopular side, and thus had, ap- 
parently, a poor chance. The school auditorium was 
packed, a special train having come from Downey with 
their “team ” and more than a hundred of their friends, 
with colors and banners flying. The Monrovia school 
was represented in the debate by Miss Gladys Burr and 
Charles Jernegan; Downey, by Miss Lena Evans and 
Marshall Henshaw,— all bright young folks. The judges 
were the president of the Los Angeles Normal School, 
the dean of the University of Southern California and 
the dean of Occidental College. So strong and con- 
vincing were the arguments put up by Monrovia against 
the building of a great navy that the judges, after three 
minutes of consultation and comparing notes, rendered 
a unanimous decision in their favor. We feel sorry for 
the beaten team, but their defeat will do them good; 
they will next time, we hope, choose the right side of 
the question. If other school debaters in California 
against the insane policy of the United States building 
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up and maintaining a great navy, which has a strange 
hold on the Pacific slope dwellers, wish to know how the 
Monrovia “team” did it, let them call on or write to 
our friend and co-worker, L. A. Maynard, who is this 
winter living at Monrovia, and he will let them into the 


secret. 





J. W. Leeds sends us the following re- 
cent item of Philadelphia local news. It 
serves as an excellent practical illustration 
of one of the useful and unobjectionable methods of drill, 
without warlike weapons (such as those used by Boys’ 
Brigades), which the opponents of war during late years 
The account is from the Public 


The Girl 
Bucket Brigade. 


have recommended. 
Ledger: 

A bucket brigade composed of young women yester- 
day saved the Industrial Home for Jewish Girls, at 6003 
Lombard Street. Fire had got a good start in the main 
hallway shortly before noon. The twelve girls living in 
the home were taking part in a bible reading in the lower 
class room. One of them left the room on an errand and 
on her way back saw smoke curling up from the floor 
near, 

“ Fire, fire!” she cried, as she ran into the class room. 

The matron, Jennie Somet, and the Bible class teacher, 
Edna Goff, kept their heads and calmed the young 
woman, who had become panic-stricken. Then Mrs. 
Somet led her charges to the kitchen, gave each a bucket 
of water, and an attack on the flames was begun. The 
blaze had been caused by an overheated flue. | 

John Bottomly, a neighbor, having heard the cries of 
the girls, ran to their assistance and did good work with 
a garden hose. But credit for saving the building must 
be given to the bucket brigade. 


’ 





A general New York Peace Society now 


New Vork On January 15 a call for 


seems assured. 
Peace Society. seems assured 


a meeting to consider the subject was sent 
out signed by some twenty persons interested in the 
cause. Among them were Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, 
Cephas Brainerd, Prof. John B. Clark, Miss Ellen 
Collins, Cleveland H. Dodge, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
Dr. H. M. Leipziger, Walter S. Logan, Chancellor 
MacCracken and Dr. Josiah Strong. 
the invitation more than forty persons gathered at the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church on Tuesday, January 23, 
to consider the advisability of forming a society. A 


In response to 


number of other persons who could not attend sent 
letters expressing their interest. Telegrams of greeting 
were received from the Directors of the American Peace 
Society, then in session, and from Andrew Carnegie, 
who was absent from the city. Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D., presided. After discussion a committee was 
appointed, consisting of Cephas Brainerd, Prof. Charles 
Sprague Smith, Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Rev. Charles 


E. Jefferson and Dr. Ernst Richard, to work out a 
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constitution, propose a name for the Society, etc. In 
opening the meeting Dr. Ernst Richard of Columbia 
University, who had been active in calling the meeting, 
New York City might have, 


great peace society through 


expressed the hope that 
as she ought to have, a 
which a vigorous campaign of education might be carried 
on, both for the winning of general public opinion, and 
especially for the training of the young in right ideas. 
We shall watch with profound interest the movement 
thus inaugurated in New York City, which was the seat 
of the first peace society ever created (August, 1815), 
and shall hope that “The New York Arbitration and 
Peace Society ” — for such it might well be called — may 
have, in the splendid field open to it, a long and emi- 
nently useful life. 





The steadily growing opposition of the 
Anti-militarism 


yorkingme furope to » prevailing 
ip Wethinemen. workingmen of Europe to the prevailing 


militarism and its increasing burdens is 
illustrated by a new anti-militarist poster in France, upon 
which the Journal des Déhats comments as follows: 


«The General Confederation of Labor has gotten out 
a new manifesto against militarism, which is to be posted 
up all over France and distributed through the agency 
of the Labor Bourses. The purpose of this manifesto 
is to persuade workingmen not to respond to the call in 
case of war. It has been drawn up with a certain pru- 
dence, inspired, doubtless, by the recent verdict of the 
‘Court of Assizes.” Mr. Hervé is not named. The 
words desertion and rebellion are avoided, Advice to 
take advantage of foreign war in order to stir up civil 
war is not expressed. There is no suggestion of getting 
rid of the officers by means of a few stray bullets. The 
authors of the poster insist that the German proletariat 
will adopt the same tactics as those of France, so that 
war will become practically impossible and its horrors be 
spared to both countries. Finally, no signatures 
are attached to the compromising document.” 

This poster, the contents of which the -/owrnal des 
Débats analyzes with some solicitude, and whose purpose 
it declares must be combatted energetically in the inter- 
ests of “patriotism,” etc., is of immense significance as 
indicative of the growing purpose of the classes in all 
countries on whom the cruelties and burdens of war fall 
most heavily to make it at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment impossible. They have gotten so far now as to 
feel the full force of their united power, and this they 
will use —there is not the least doubt of it — at no dis- 
tant day to paralyze and kill war, if it is not abolished 
by other means. 


<-> -- 


Brevities. 


‘ General Nelson A. Miles, inspector-general, has 
recommended that the Massachusetts militia force be re- 
duced in numbers, as he considers its aggregate strength 
larger than is required. 
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At his New Year’s reception, President Loubet of 
France, replying to Count Tornielli, Italian ambassador, 
dean of the diplomatic corps, said: “ It is with the deepest 
satisfaction that I recall that the hopes for peace, the ob- 
ject of all our desires, which were expressed a year ago, 
have been fulfilled. The persuasive authority of pacific 
ideas was never before thus demonstrated, and we may 
draw therefrom the most favorable auguries.” 

The York (Pa.) Gazette suggests that the battle- 
ships and cruisers of the navy be put to carrying freight 
in time of peace and thus be made to earn their keep. 

The Russian Budget statement shows that the 
total cost to Russia of the Russo-Japanese war was 
$1,050,000,000. That is $40 per family for every family 
in the Empire. 

The /lerald of Peace reports that Peace Sunday 
was more widely observed in Great Britain this last De- 
cember than ever before. The same is probably true of 
this country, though we have not the statistics to justify 
us in positively asserting that it was so. 

. According to a recent statement in the French 

C hamber of Deputies, the estimates for 1906 show an in- 

crease in the war expenditure of France of nearly 
6.800.000 over 1905. 

Secretary Root announced on the 20th of January 

that Joseph Il. Choate, former ambassador to England, 


Horace Porter, former ambassador to France, and Judge 
Rose of Little Rock, Arkansas, ex-president of the 
American Bar Association, had been chosen as repre- 


to the approaching 


sentatives from the United States g 
Hague Conference. 

The proposal to renew the fortifications of Ant- 
werp, now before the Belgian Parliament, has caused 
debate of great interest. In a notable speech on the sub- 
ject early last month the Minister of State declared him- 
self squarely against the project. The fortifications, he 
said, would be useless; the country would never have 
occasion to use them. Belgium, he further declared, 
ought to have confidence in the countries which had 
neutralized it and promised to respect its liberty. The 
speech was received with warm approval by a section of 
the House. It is to be hoped that Belgium will follow 
the lead of the Minister and not be guilty of the extreme 
folly of having, at great expense, the earthworks of 
Antwerp, on which not a gun is now seen, turned into 
bristling modern fortifications. 

Thirty-six treaties of obligatory arbitration have 
now been signed, most of which have been ratified. The 
latest of them are those between Great Britain and Den- 
mark, Spain and Denmark, and Italy and Denmark. 
This number does not include the eleven treaties which 
were signed by the late Secretary Hay, which failed to 
go into effect because of the disagreement between the 
President and the Senate. 
ee A French paper has estimated that each man 
killed in the Russo-Japanese war cost, to procure his 
death, S8,000, 

The International Medical Association, organized 
only about a year ago for the purpose of aiding in the 
suppression of war, has already reached a membership of 
600, more than 200 of whom are professors in medical 
institutions. 
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President David Starr Jordan may be wrong, and 
probably is, in saying that a Japanese exclusion law would 
be follow ed by war between this country and Japan. 
But he is right in opposing with all his strength the 
enactment of such a law, on the ground of simple human 
justice. Such alaw enacted at this late day, and without 
the least occasion of any kind for doing so, would be even 
a greater dishonor to the nation, if possible, than the 
Chinese exclusion law has been. And such a law will 
never be enacted, we feel absolutely sure. 

‘ Sweden and Norway, having separated without 
bloods shed, are now proc eeding with the dismantling of 
the fortfications on their frontiers. They have already 
taken away the provisions, small arms and munitions. 
The towers and the cannon will be taken away as soon 
as it can be decided what will be done with them. It is 
a great lesson in peace making. 

Mr. Falliéres, the newly elected President of 
France, said in the Senate, just before assuming his new 
position: “ Foreign politics will be the object of our pa- 
triotic solicitude, It is in the works of peace that France 
has regained her strength, restored her grandeur and 
taken again in the world the place which undeserved 
misfortunes had caused her to lose. She is pursuing her 
destinies with just regard for what is due her and for 
what she owes to other nations in the interests of the 
maintenance of peace.” 

. . It is reported that an international conference of 
the Red Cross is to be held in Switzerland before the 
meeting of the second Hague Conference. This will prob- 
ably put off the date of the latter till somewhat late in 
the year. 

The Committee of the German Peace Society has 
addressed a petition to the Reichstag suggesting for the 
program of the coming Hague Conference: (1) a limit- 
ation of the present armaments by international agree- 
ment; (2) the creation of a regular intergovernmental 
conference to meet periodically; (3) the organization of 
an administrative bureau of the intergovernmental assem- 
bly ; (4) the appointment of a commission for the codifica- 
tion of international law; (5) an engagement of the powers 
to have recourse, in case of dispute, to the pacific means 
stipulated in the Hague Convention of July 29, 1899; 
and (6) the conclusion of a treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion as general as possible. 


‘ The Australian Herald, published in Melbourne, 
gives the following information: “ A few friends of peace 
met last month and resolved to form a Peace Society in 
connection with the Society calling itself by this name in 
England, The Society is non-sectarian and cosmopolitan, 
and its object is to promote international good feeling 
and the substitution of arbitration for the barbarous ex- 
pedient of war. The methods of the Society are edu- 
cational — lectures, the diffusion of literature, education 
of the young in the principles of peace and arbitration, 
appeals to the churches, ete.” It seems that the “ Peace, 
Humanity and Arbitration Society ” has suspended opera- 
tions. The Secretary of the new Society is E. E. Dillon, 
Prell’s Buildings, 60-67 Queen Street. We wish it a 
long and useful life. 


is It is reported that the Independent Labor Party 
will have about twenty-seven members in the new British 
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Parliament, and that their immediate object will be to enter 
into an understanding with the Labor and Democratic 
parties in the colonies in order to protect the Empire 
against the “ jingoes,” and with the labor parties in France 
and Germany in behalf of international peace. 

. . - Inthe treaty with Cuba touching the Isle of Pines 
the United States relinquishes all claim or title to the 
island. The treaty has been faverably acted upon by 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 

The Cambridge Union, a strong association of 

professors, students and graduates of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, including many men in public life, the 
present Prime Minister among them, has challenged the 
General Association of Students of Paris to a debate 
upon some subject to be chosen. The French Associa- 
tion has accepted the challenge, and two students of 
law, Mr. Noguéres and Mr. Bokanowski, will go to 
Cambridge for the debate on the 20th of February. The 
question as proposed by the French debaters will be 
whether a nation ought to declare war without the con- 
sent of the people. A month later English students will 
go to Paris and a second debate will be held, at the 
Sorbonne. This international debate was arranged by 
Sir Thomas Barclay, whose labors for the development 
of better acquaintance and closer friendship between 
Great Britain and France have been most praiseworthy 
and also most successful. 
. . . The German Navy League, which has grown to a 
membership of 800,000, is taking advantage of the results 
of the Russo-Japanese war to push its propaganda for the 
increase of the German Navy. It is circulating the fol- 
lowing for signatures: “The experiences of the Russo- 
Japanese war and the seriousness of the present situation 
of world-politics point anew urgently to the necessity of 
a stronger armament on the sea in the interests of the 
safety of our country and the maintenance of our position 
and influence. It is therefore the work of the German 
Navy League to try to induce the Reichstag not only to 
accept the new naval program, but also, in view of the 
demands of the Triple Alliance, to insist that yearly new 
vessels may be substituted for those which are no longer 
efficient.” Do these navy promoters profess to think 
that Japan is about to make a descent upon their dear 
Fatherland? If not, what are they afraid of ? 

At the Finnish Diet at Helsingfors on the 23d of 
December the Russian Governor General, in the name 
of the Czar, formally gave back to the people of Finland 
their ancient liberties, The presidents of each of the 
four Estates —nobles, clergy, burghers, peasants — re- 
plied in cordial terms accepting the Czar’s manifesto “ as 
the restoration of the original constitution and the rights 
of Finland as guaranteed by Alexander I.” 

. . The American Peace Society’s Exhibit, which 
was made first at the St. Louis Exposition and then at 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition, Portland, Oregon, under 
the care of the Massachusetts Sociology Section, has 
been returned to the office in Boston. The Exhibit, 
which was prepared by a committee of which Lucia 
Ames Mead was chairman, was awarded a gold medal 
by the Committee of each of the Expositions. 


. . + The California Teachers’ Association, the strong- 
est state organization of teachers in the United States, 
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held its annual meeting in Berkeley, California, the last 
week in December. Among the activities represented 
was the work of the American Peace Society, which had 
a quantity of literature for distribution on one of the 
tables, in charge of Mrs. Bessie Blodget of San Francisco. 
The literature was arranged for by Mrs. Alice L. Park, 
1016 Florida Street, San Francisco. 

The strain between France and Venezuela, on 
account of the offensive treatment by President Castro 
of M. Taigny, the French representative at Caracas, has 
gone so far that three French warships have been sent 
to the Venezuelan coast. Two additional warships have 
been sent across the Atlantic to join them. Castro has 
been asked to make a full apology. 


Prominent European statesmen, educators, publi- 

cists and citizens have joined in a petition to President 
Roosevelt to endeavor to bring about “the concert of the 
powers of Europe, with the view of securing for the 
Armenian subjects of the Ottoman empire that condition 
of public peace aud order of which the absence has already 
drawn upon that empire so many disasters, menacing it 
with the catastrophe of its total annihilation.” The 
petition was prepared by M. Berthelot, formerly senator 
and Secretary of Foreign Affairs of France, and is signed 
by scores of the distinguished public men of every coun- 
try in Europe. The President promised to give the 
appeal the most careful consideration. 
, Some American business firms in China are said 
to have lost eighty per cent. of their business through 
the boycott, which is still in ferce. Some of the firms 
have already closed their It would be a good 
thing if they would send representatives home to help in 
inducing Congress to repeal the odious Chinese exclusion 
law. 


doors. 


Ginn & Co. have published in their International 
L ibrary Series the Rectorial Address of Andrew Carne- 
gie on War at St. Andrews University last October. It 
makes a pamphlet of forty-seven pages, and may be had 
at our office at ten cents per copy postpaid. In quantities 
we can furnish it at considerably reduced rates. 


The New York German Peace Society held its 
annual meeting on the 24th of January, after a year of 
excellent service. The Society has so changed its con- 
stitution that it can take in organizations as members. 
As a sequence of this change, the New York District of 
the Turnerbund has joined in a body. The membership 
of this organization is 2,798. This gives the Society, 
with its 107 individual membership, a constituency of 


over 2 900, 
<> > 


Instruction of the United States Dele- 
gates to the Second Hague Conference. 

The following joint resolution providing for the in- 
struction of the United States delegates to the approach- 
ing Hague Conference was introduced in the House of 
Representatives on January 20 by Hon. Richard Bar- 
tholdt, member of Congress from Missouri, and President 
of the Arbitration Group in Congress: 

Whereas, The President of the United States has 
issued the original invitation to the governments signatory 
to the Hague Conventions to attend a second conference 





at he Hague for the promotion of international justice 
and peace; and 

Wherers, The President has issued said invitation in 
response to a resolution adopted by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at its conference held at St. Louis in 
nineteen hundred and four; and 

Whereas, The Secretary of State, in a circular letter 
addressed “to the representatives of the United States 
accredited to the governments signatories to the acts of 
the Hague Conference,” under date of October twenty- 
first, nineteen hundred and four, has communicated said 
resolution to the said governments in the following 
language, to wit: 

“The annual Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union was held this year at St. Louis, in appropriate 
connection with the World’s Fair. Its deliberations 
were marked by the same noble devotion to the cause of 
peace and to the welfare of humanity which had inspired 
its former meetings. By the unanimous vote of dele- 
gates, active or retired members of the American Con- 
gress, and of every parliament in Europe, with two 
exceptions, the following resolution was adopted : 

“ Whereas, Enlightened public opinion and modern 
civilization alike demand that differences between nations 
should be adjudicated and settled in the same manner as 
disputes between individuals are adjudicated, namely, by 
the arbitrament of courts in accordance with recognized 
principles of law, this Conference requests the several 
governments of the world to send delegates to an inter- 
national conference to be held at a time and place to be 
agreed upon by them for the purpose of considering — 

“ First. The questions for the consideration of which 
the Conference at The Hague expressed a wish that a 
future conference be called. 

“ Second. The negotiation of arbitration treaties be- 
tween the nations represented at the conference to be 
convened. 

“ Third. The advisability of establishing an Inter- 
national Congress to convene periodically for the discus- 
sion of international questions. 

“And this Conference respectfully and cordially re- 
quests the President of the United States to invite all 
the nations to send representatives to such a conference : ” 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Tlouse of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States be authorized 
and directed to instruct the delegates, who are to be 
appointed by him to represent the United States at said 
Conference, in favor of the several propositions set forth 
in said resolution of the Interparliamentary Union, to the 
end that arbitration treaties conferring jurisdiction on the 
high court at The Hague in all controversies specified in 
such treaties may be concluded between all the nations 
represented at said Conference, and that the second Hague 
conference may be organized as a permanent body to 
meet automatically and periodically for the purpose of 
codifying international law, and bringing it up to date, 
and for the discussion of questions which may be of 
common concern to all said nations. 

It is very much to be hoped that both Houses of Congress 
will promptly pass this resolution, which is a very moderate 
one, upon which general agreement ought to be easy. The 


President undoubtedly has the right to give these and other 
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important instructions to the delegates sent, but it would 
greatly strengthen their position in the Conference to have 
such a resolution of Congress behind them. — ED.] 


mits densi noielanpciies 
The New Militarism in England. 
From the New Age. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that everywhere throughout 
the country the friends of peace will make a firm stand 
against the so-called “patriotic” movement, which aims 
at training our youth indiscriminately in the use of fire- 
arms. A sample case of its propaganda is that of the 
Ifampstead Patriotic Seciety. This body has for its 
President Earl Mansfield, and has on its Provisional 
Council three colonels, two majors, a captain, three 
clergymen, — the Rev. Brook Deeds, Rev. H. N. Bate 
and Rey. S. A. Selwyn, — besides two M. P.’s, — Messrs. 
Edward Bond and J. 8. Fletcher, — and half a dozen jus- 
tices of the peace. It publishes the following manifesto : 

“In view of the strong appeals recently made to the 
patriotism of the country, it has been decided to form 
a local society for the purpose of giving opportunity to 
those inclined to take part in patriotic objects to do so 
either by personal exertions or money contributions. 

“Lord Roberts has emphasized the desirability of 
young men being trained as marksmen, and the primary 
object of the Hampstead Patriotic Society is to provide 
a central organization for aiding the existing local organi- 
zations, and any rifle clubs or other associations which 
may hereafter be formed in the borough for training 
marksmen, and for other patriotic purposes, by making 
grants from its funds to provide ranges, and the purchase 
of necessary equipments, and to offer prizes, and gener- 
ally to stimulate and encourage the patriotism of young 
men and lads. 

“ Subscribers of not less than one shilling to be eligible 
for membership. 

“Subscribers of £1 to be eligible for election on the 
Council. 

“Subscribers of £2 to be Vice-Presidents. 

“ Donors of £25 to be Life Governors. 

“The Mayor for the time being and the Life Governors 
and the Vice-Presidents to be ex-officio Members of the 
Council.” 

The Hampstead Peace Society, promptly taking up 
the challenge, has issued the following counter-mani- 
festo, which seems admirably calculated for the purposes 
of the peace movement everywhere : 

“ Dear Sir: We desire to call your attention to one 
of the great hindrances to the education of the young, 
which is tending to turn their minds from really improv- 
ing studies, and to give them false and narrow concep- 
tions of their duty to their country and to each other. 

“The pernicious doctrine that patriotism consists in 
the encouragement of the military spirit by military 
exercises is being impressed on the minds of the young 
by many important and influential people, who desire 
that the whole of our youth should be trained in the arts 
of war; and we regret to observe that a local society in 
Hampstead is circulating an appeal which must increase 
this tendency. 

“The reckless manner in which firearms are now en- 
trusted to young people naturally tends to increase 
crimes of violence and to foster the modern growth of 
hooliganism. We, on the other hand, maintain that 
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there is far greater opportunity for the display of public 
spirit in the exercise of the arts of peace. 

“ We therefore earnestly appeal to you as the teachers 
of youth, to use your best endeavors to counteract the 
false teachings to which we have referred. We implore 
you to hold up before the young the examples of those 
who have given their lives for their country without any 
desire to take away the lives of others — the martyrs of 
a faith; the victims of unjust political and social perse- 
cution; the great thinkers, teachers, and discoverers, who 
have roused us to higher conceptions of life and duty. 

“ We entreat you further to point out that such heroes 
are not confined to our own country, but are to be found 
also in those nations against whom the teaching of mili- 
tarism tends to encourage hostile feelings; for we main- 
tain that patriotism is in no way connected with sus- 
picion or distrust of the inhabitants of other countries. 
We believe, on the contrary, and we urge you to explain 
to your pupils, that the interest of one nation is, in the 
end, the interest of all; that freer intercourse between 
men and women of different races, by exchange of ideas 
and of kind services, and, in a less degree, by free com- 
merce, must tend, in the long run, to bring more strength 
and life to Great Britain than can ever be produced by 
the study of the arts of war. 

“ While, too, we deny that military training is neces- 
sary to the full development of bodily strength, we would 
call your attention to those exervises encouraged by the 
life saving brigades for securing the preservation of life 
in times of danger, and the rendering of first aid in case 
of accidents. These processes, when accompanied, as 
they are, by Swedish drill, tend to promote not only 
complete physical development, but also keen observation, 
and, better still, sympathy with suffering and weakness. 

“ By these means we shall counteract those false no- 
tions of duty which are associated with violence and self- 
glorification, and whieh sow the seeds of bitter and bar- 
barous feeling between people of different races. 

“ (Signed) Samvue. A. Barnett, 
“(Canon of Bristol and Warden 
of Toynbee Hall), and others.” 


Children. 
BY ERNEST H. 

They have just made me a member of the board of 
education of our village high school. I visited the school 
by invitation on the first day of the school year and took 
part in the opening exercises; and a pretty sight it was, 
two or three hundred boys and girls, looking as happy 
and healthy as you please. And what do you suppose 
that they were singing at the top of their voices, to- 
gether with their teachers, who ought to have knowr 
better: “The army and navy forever! Three cheers for 
the red, white and blue!” 

Now I can understand the state of mind of the man 
who regards war as a sad and deplorable necessity 
(although I am satisfied that it is not a necessity at all), 
but the mental condition of the person who considers it 
a proper thing to exult in and sing about in times of 
profound peace passes the limits of my imagination. I 
can understand the fears of the nervous man who keeps 
a revolver in a drawer near his bed in order to protect 


CROSBY, 
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his household from burglars, but what should we say of 
him if, when he gathered his family together day after 
day at morning prayers, he should lead them in singing 
vociferously and enthusiastically “The pistol and car- 
tridge forever! Three cheers for the red, white and 
blue!” 

Now the only legitimate use of the army and navy 
(admitting that they have any) is to protect us against 
international burglars and freebooters. Why then, in 
the name of common sense, should we glory in them any 
more than the paterfamilias in his weapons of self-de- 
fense. What should we think of savage tribes who sang 
praises of their boomerangs and tomahawks? And I am 
sure we should disapprove even of a pedagogical mother- 
dog who should teach her puppies to howl in chorus, 
“Three cheers for our claws, teeth and fangs!’ 

The fact is we are not half civilized yet. And what 
an we expect in the future from a generation of children 
whose characters are so warped during their most im- 
pressionable years? Children take all too kindly to 
fighting, anyhow. They are naturally given to excessive 
patriotism of the brass band description, and they have a 
tendency of themselves to despise foreigners and exalt 
their own nation. They need curbing and correction 
along these lines, and instead of handling these tenden- 
cies of theirs with caution and care, we deliberately do 
all we can to inflame their passions and confirm them in 
the paths of illiberality and strife. 

And it isn’t only the singing, either. They want a 
new American history at our school, and I am the com- 
mittee to select it and buy it, and there is not a decent 
history extant, so far as I can find out. The best of them 
has its last page devoted to a thrilling picture of the 
famous advance up San Juan Hill. It seems to me that 
this fact alone stamps it as lacking in historical per- 
spective. This littke Cuban War of ours, in which a day 
and a half’s fighting of our land forces was mixed with 
many months of advertising, begins already to contract 
its proportions. At the very time our soldiers were 
mounting San Juan Hill (or was it Kettle Hill ?) to liber- 
ate the oppressed Cubans, they were calling these latter 
gentlemen monkeys and niggers; and I see that only a 
little while ago the Cuban government had to apologize 
to ours for the defiling of an American consular coat-of 
arms with filth by our grateful liberatees. 

There was certainly something wrong about that much 
beheralded and belauded exploit of disinterested chivalry. 
I bought a most admirable French school history some 
time ago, and I am sorry that I cannot now lay my hand 
on it. It gave full and accurate account of the wars of 
the past and awarded credit to the courage of soldiers, 
but it represented war as an unfortunate exhibition of 
human activity, and expressed the hope that it would 
soon be outlived, emphasizing the advances that mankind 
had made in the direction of true humanity, and dwelling 
fondly upon the triumphs of peace and industry and in- 
tellect. The pictures that were devoted to battle-scenes 
showed the horrors of warfare rather than the imaginary 
glories, and most of the illustrations celebrated the 
achievements of construction, and not those of destruc- 
tion. I trust it will not be long before we have some 
such text-book of American history, teaching our children 
to love all the peoples of the world and to abhor the idea 
of slaughtering them. And when it is written, may 
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there be found boards of education and school-faculties nations. Let us see what we gain or lose by following 

ready to adopt it for their classes. — From the Papyrus. implicitly the advice of those whose trade is war, and 
. ees who are indeed skilled in magnifying their office. 


Britain’s Militarism. 
From the Tle rald of Peace. 


BY ROBERT SPENCE WATSON, LL.D. 


rhe author of this article has been, since the death of Sir Joseph W- 


Pease, president of the Peace Society, London. He is one of the most 
experienced arbitrators of labor troubles in England, having been the 
referee in more than eighty labor-capital controversies.— Ep.) 


The question as to how far in the present day the 
cause of peace has made real progress is one which we 
must consider with anxious care. For “we grow old,” 
and our hearts have often been sickened by the defer- 
ring of what seemed reasonable and well-founded hopes. 
Those of us who remember the opening of the first 
Crystal Palace in 1851 still recall how it was looked 
upon and spoken of as the formal opening of the reign 
of peace, and how, before the year closed, France had 
received from her traitorous chief the severe blow of the 
Coup-@ Etat, and the gates of the Temple of Janus have 
never been closed since. Nay, at this very time, the 
Czar of Russia has called the nations of the world toa 
second peace conference, apparently forgetful of the 
terrible wars waged by this country and by his own since 
the first (from which so much was hoped) was held, and 
of the war which has raged in his own dominions since 
the massacre, on January 22, 1905, of unarmed peasants 
whose crime was the wish to petition him for relief. 

And yet few persons will deny that there has been 
during late years, and that there is now, a strong and 
growing feeling amongst the peoples of civilized nations 
(as distinguished, in some cases, from their rulers) in 
favor of the peaceful settlement of international diffi- 
culties. The very wars I have alluded to have fostered 
and encouraged this feeling by forcibly showing the cruel 
horrors, the unreasoning madness, and the terrible and 
unthought of penalties, which accompany strife. 


INCREASE OF MILITARISM. 


But, strangely enough, in our own land this is the very 
time when there has sprung up a widely spread move- 
ment, which manifests itself in many ways, in favor of 
new and extensive warlike preparations. In spite of the 
tinancial facts, which constantly stare us in the face, that 
our forces cost us much more for less result than those 
of any other nation; that our warlike expenditure has 
increased six-fold in the last half century; that the wars 
in which we have indulged have wasted the moneys 
which our own people so greatly need, but have gained 
for us nothing in prestige, in commerce, in comfort, or 
security at home; that the flag has proved a wretched 
trade asset, because trade has never followed it, and no 
honest and proud nation would desire or dream that it 
should,—in spite of these facts, we have the constant 
advice from supposed experts that all we have done in 
the way of expenditure upon the forces is as nothing to 
that which we should do, Although we have had con- 
stant evidence that to be prepared for war, instead of 
insuring peace, leads, sooner or later, directly to war, we 
listen complacently to the apostles of militarism when 
they preach that the true way to save life is to be pre- 
pared to take it upon a sufficiently colossal scale. We 
are making far too much of our military heroes. It is 
an error which always precedes the downfall of great 


APOSTLES OF MILITARISM. 

It is interesting to note that though our army has 
grown more expensive, it has not become more efficient. 
Our wars have been either with agricultural people, 
greatly our inferiors numerically, in which case they have 
at least held their own with us, or with savage tribes 
whom we have massacred wholesale. But the rewards 
in money and honors which we have showered upon our 
generals would have astonished the Duke of Wellington 
when he had conquered, in countless conflicts and wars 
lasting through long years, every one of Napoleon’s 
greatest generals, and even defeated the despot of Europe 
himself. We seem in all things to have lost the sense 
of proportion now that in every line of life our really 
great men have left us. But not only so: we now give 
these unduly exalted heroes a leading place in the councils 
of the nations, and that not after they have proved their 
capability to fulfill the necessary duties of legislative 
administration, but have only indifferently evidenced 
some knowledge of their own useless and costly trade. 
It is, as we might expect, the big army officers who are 
at the bottom of all the military mischief, when, having 
no killing to do, their idle hands are turned to mischief. 
They are, in and out of season, always magnifying their 
office. This is no new thing, but that which is new is 
the way in which now they are listened to. Their teach- 
ing, instead of being received with the caution which 
should be exercised towards all teaching which has its 
root in self-interest, is looked upon as inspired. Indeed, 
it is the only inspiration now all but universally recog- 
nized. They urge that every school should become a 
home of compulsory military instruction; that the young 
and the older children should alike be taught that the art 
of killing your fellow-men is the foremost of all. Oar 
universities and university colleges have been seized by 
this form of plague, and throughout England and Scot- 
land many of them have actually appointed professors 
of the noble art of self-defense, or, in other words, of 
legalized murder. What wonder that the still, small 
voice of the gospel of peace should be silenced by the 
universal crack of rifle fusilades! We get a new read- 
ing of all the worn-out Christian shibboleths: “ Lying 
lips are an abomination unto the Lord,” but Lord Wolse- 
ley plainly preaches that the soldier’s duty is to lay this 
old-fashioned notion aside. A man cannot be a soldier 
and obey God so far as truthfulness is concerned; then 
he must give up God and obey his general. “ Love your 
enemies; do good to them that despitefully use you;” 
and our daily papers have been filled with admiring 
notices of General Dragomiroff, who died on the 28th 
ult., “one of the greatest military authorities in Russia,” 
“the finest tactician in the Russian army.” And what 
were these fine tactics which our journals so much ad- 
mire, and which not even the least imperial among them 
condemns? We have his own words for them: “I tell 
my soldiers to begin fighting the moment the enemy is 
within reach. Half a dozen volleys will do, then onward 
with the bayonet, onward, onward; never retreat a step 
so long as a single enemy is left standing. The bayonet 
is an excellent weapon. If it is broken, use the butt end 


of the rifle; if all your weapons are broken, use your 
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fist, your bread knife, your feet, and, as a last resort, 
throw yourself upon your foe and tear him with your 
teeth.” 

“Love your enemies indeed!” What a babyish and 
cowardly doctrine compared with this “mellow music” 
drawn direct from the “ Dragons of the Prime which tare 
each other in their slime.” 

FROM THE RELIGIOUS STANDPOINT. 

But this is surely as serious a state of affairs as any 
people can be called upon to face. What it really 
means is that in all matters which affect the nation 
vitally, the fighting men are to have the supreme say. 
From the religious point of view this means that the 
preaching and teaching of Christ are to be set aside, or, 
at best, kept for Sundays, when the “blind leaders of 
the blind” will explain that the Master never meant 
what he took the trouble to say to be understood 
literally ; that had he meant it it would have been bad 
business, for, if practised, it would simply mean the 
destruction of those who followed and obeyed his 
injunctions. It would indeed be excellent for another 
state of existence, where people would do as they would 
be done by: that was a state of things which it was 
pleasant to picture in an after-world — a noble and in- 
spiring ideal. But now and here the notion was too 
absurd. Why, what should we do with our fleets and 
armies, what with our policemen? Nay, even our 
legislatures and lawyers would be superfluous, for each 
person would be a law unto himself and “esteem others 
better than himself.” So we keep up the image of 
Christ ‘on our altars, but the gods we worship are 
Mammon and Moloch. 

FROM THE EDUCATION STANDPOINT. 

From the point of view of education, again, the fight- 
ing man steps to the front. Weare members of a world 
where, rightly or wrongly, competition is the moving 
force. We need, if we hope to be placed in the race, to 
have all our people educated, and that to the highest 
point of which they are capable. But the fighting man 
says that the first thing for each boy, each student, is to 
be compelled to learn how to fight. The best way of 
learning how to kill is the principal thing. Everything 
must give place to this. We must not trust any other 
people. In spite of history, in defiance of fact, we are 
told that unless we are a nation of warriors other peoples 
will invade us and make us a subject race. Well, we 
ourselves have, in South Africa, furnished the most 
recent, almost the only modern example of the possibility 
of such a coarse being adopted in the case of civilized 
nations. But surely the chances of invasion are remote, 
very remote, phantoms in any event, and, if we devoted 
a tithe of the time and money to the cause of interna- 
tional peace which we waste over the Services, they 
would be non-existent. Indeed, this idea of the danger 
of invasion is at most one of those which represent a 
possibility which is all but impossible. It is like the 
stock poser to peace men, “if a man comes to your house 
and is proceeding to kill your wife and children,” and so 
forth. In the first place, it is some centuries since a serious 
invasion of Britain was attempted, and the success of the 
attempt was not encouraging to those who made it. In 
the second place, it is difficult to conceive a less tempting 
land for such an attempt, for even were it to be brilliantly 
successful, the people are not exactly amenable to foreign 
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dictation. In the third place, if the people insist on our 
rulers ruling wisely, the skies will fall before any such 
thing is ever dreamed of. We have it in our own hands. 
It is quite conceivable that by bounce and bluster, by 
persistently provoking conduct, by an idiotic “come if 
you dare” policy, by constantly interfering with the 
domestic affairs of other peoples, we might succeed in 
arousing just indignation and wrath which should cul- 
minate in the civilized nations of the world combining 
against us. But we should have first to forfeit all claims 
to consideration or respect; we should have to sink 
lower than the unspeakable Turk; it would have to be 
made clear beyond a scintilla of doubt that we were 
willfully standing in the way of the world’s progress, 
Surely we are not to mould our education to meet the 
unsubstantial visions of a clouded brain, even if it be 
that of a military hero. 
: CONSCRIPTION, 

“There is no alternative to voluntary military training 
but conscription.” Who says so? When did he dis- 
cover it? How does he prove it? It is the merest and 
most baseless assumption. At the hands of one or other 
of the twin branches of the Service we have had wild 
assumptions of this kind for a century past. We have 
wasted countless millions of money over one futile fad 
after another, and after all the Services keep crying, 
«“ Give, give.” We have gained nothing. According to 
their own showing, we are no safer now than we were a 
hundred, fifty, twenty, ten years ago. But the present 
demand (which is not for voluntary but for compulsory 
military training) is the most serious of all, for it asks 
for the children and the youth of the nation; it proposes 
to interfere with our national education. “ Oh, but look 
at the physical training!” In what is it better than the 
physical training which has been ours for many genera- 
tions? Is it because other (often kindred) peoples at 
times compete successfully against us in rowing, running, 
football, cricket. and the like, that we are to take to 
shooting? “But see how it mixes classes.” Not more 
or in a healthier way than our hereditary outdoor sports, 
so long as we always “play the game.” “But it won’t 
interfere with education. The boys won’t think about it 
excepting when they are at it. It rather has the tend- 
ency to promote a dislike of war.” Oh, tell that to the 
horse marines! Your military heroes are likely preachers 
of courses which tend to promote a dislike of war. No; 
if we wish scholars to get an unconscious bias towards 
any special thing —art, botany, zoology, whatever it 
may be — we set good pictures, copies of good statuary, 
beautiful and strange plants, interesting birds, beasts or 
fishes before them. What the eye sees, what the hand 
does, becomes part of the scholar, student, man. Then 
remember our university colleges and the military pro- 
fessors now pitch-forked into them. Remember that 
our school history books already for the most part are 
crammed with war and bloodshed, the diseases of the 
body politic, which are praised as though the man who 
has had most complaints should have the grandest statue 
erected in his honor, or nations were to be classed as 
though high death rate were most worthy of honor, 
And the military professors are to carry into detail those 
false views of what a nation’s history is, to exalt force 
above mind, to explain and expound the most approved 
ways of killing those whom you are told to kill, to show 
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how man is at his highest when he obeys the laws of 
nature, although civilization and Christianity alike call 
upon him to trample them under his feet. 

FRUITS OF THE PRACTICE OF WAR. 

If we wish to see the fruits of the actual practice of 
war in individual cases, we have only to go back to that 
of the Transvaal. Who is there who has not known 
how campaigning life has ruined the prospects of vast 
numbers of young and middle-aged men? They have 
returned home with the ability for steady regular work 
gone. They can give a brief space of time to it, but then 
the regularity becomes unbearable, and they throw up 
their work. And again, the methods of our warfare have 
either disgusted or they have hardened the men who had 
to take part in it. How the wickedness of the wholesale 
devastation of great countries, often indulged in simply to 
take away the possibility of existence from absolutely 
innocent people, people who were truly non-combatants, 
the horrors of the concentration camps thus rendered 
essential, the destruction of vast quantities of food so as 
to bring the lever of the starvation of the women and 
children to bear upon the men fighting for their father- 
land, confounded every sense of right or wrong; how 
the one duty to kill became greater than all the early 
teaching of the bible, than the Golden Rule or the Ten 
Commandments, and how we are learning every day, by 
constantly increasing deeds of violence, the evil influence 
of inculcating contempt for human life. 

REAL REASON OF THE MOVEMENT. 

Ilow comes it that in this country, “this little isle set 
in the silver sea,” there is so strong a movement in favor 
of militarism, of great defensive military preparations ? 
For those living on the continent of Europe the possibil- 
ity of invasion is constantly before them. They are 
divided from their neighbors by slight, often imaginary, 
boundaries. There are old traditions of quarrels, of in- 
vasions, of rectification or alteration of boundaries. Here 
these do not exist, but the invasion bogey does. I have 
pointed out one chief reason, that we have given undue 
weight to the words of those who are, ingrainedly and 
before all, fighting men. But we have sinned ourselves 
so greatly in the matters of land grabbing, land hunger, 
expansion of Empire; we have fought or rather massa- 
cred so many weaker people in the process of possessing 
ourselves of their land; we have so constantly exalted 
might at the expense of right,—that when two small 
peoples checked us for three years in the most iniquitous 
expansion of all, we got a severe shock. We found that 
others could be as brave and much abler in the exercise 
of their bravery than we could. We found how we 
could only hold our own by adopting the most barbarous 
_and uncivilized tactics; that just as the annual cost of 
our army was out of all proportion to its size, so the ex- 
ceptional expense of carrying on even so small a war was 
enormous. We learned that our methods and prep- 
arations were so miserable that they invited reckless 
extravagance, shameful waste, and extraordinary mal- 
administration. Then we got frightened and, at the pre- 
cise moment, up sprang the military preachers and declared 
that without universal military training we were in “a 
parlous state.” No arguments were needed, no facts had 


to be adduced, the frequent repetition of the parrot cry 
“universal voluntary training or conscription” was enough. 
I do not think that this wild preaching has got such 
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hold of the working men as of other classes, but they 
have not yet fully realised that upon them the great bulk 
of the burden will fall, for it is their children who are to 
be compelled to learn to do the fighting, to be the rank 
and file, not ofticers!' They do not seem to have realized 
that it means little to the rich, less to the foreign para- 
sites who fatten on our body politic. They have ap- 
parently not learned the lessons which the Transvaal 
War teaches. They did the fighting, they pay the bulk 
of the cost in taxes, and if the demand of moneyed men 
for Protection be listened to they will have to pay yet 
more for that direct result of the war. There was no 
glory for them to get out of such wars, if glory from war 
is ever worth having. Its creator has got a sadly be- 
draggled feather in his cap, The foreign millionaires 
have got and are getting the gold, though our brave 
British soldiers won it for them by their blood. But, in- 
deed, for the moment, as a people, we have bowed down 
and worshipped Imperialism with its twin children, Ma- 
terialism and Militarism, and we find now how far such 
gods are to be trusted — Materialism destroying all high 
and noble ideals and beliefs; Mulitarism ever ready to do 
the worst behests of those who take the poor materialis- 
tic view that money is the principal thing, whilst lives of 
men, honor, justice, truth, are mere idle words; and Im- 
perialism, which means, and has always meant, the ex- 
altation of force, the grinding of the weak and poor, the 
prosperity of the few and the poverty and degradation 
of the many. May the spirit of Peace enlighten the 
people of our islands whilst there is yet time! 
Bensuam Grove, GATESHEAD," ENGLAND, 
December, 1905. 
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Brotherhood Between Races and 
Nations. 
Preached in Toronto, December 24, 1905. 


SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


From a Sermon 
BY REV. J. T. 

In speaking of brotherhood between races, it is to be 
observed that progress is perhaps slower here than any- 
where else, because the difficulties to be overcome are 
greatest. The first condition of friendship, or of any 
feeling that is akin to brotherhood, is acquaintance. 
People who are strange to us, whose ways are different 
from our ways, naturally repel us. Charles Lamb, in 
talking with a friend, referred to a certain man as one 
whom he hated. “But why do you hate him?” said his 
friend. “Do you know him?” “Oh, no,” replied 
Lamb, “that is why I hate him.” It is because races are 
usually so widely separated from one another — both in 
habitat and in race charaeteristics, as color, form, features, 
language, mode of dress and manner of living, and there- 
fore strangers to each other — that there is so much race 
antagonism. 

But this antagonism need not be permanent. Knowl- 
edge is fast increasing. All parts of the world and all 
races of men are being brought into closer touch with 
one another. There is no reason for the continuance of 
old ignorances, old prejudices, old feuds, old hatreds, old 
antagonisms. Intimate acquaintance with races shows 
them all to possess qualities which, in their different 
ways, are interesting and attractive, and which form a 
solid basis for mutual friendship, regard and fraternal 
relations. Indeed, rightly looked at, difference itself has 
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in it an element of charm. How much more interesting 
is the world because there is on its surface a variety of 
trees, a variety of flowers, a variety of animal life, a 
variety of scenery! In the same way, how much more 
interesting is humanity because there is a variety of races 
as well as of individuals ! 

I think there is no greater mistake than that of depre- 
cating differences in races, in languages, in civilizations, 
in the dress and habits and characteristics of peoples, 
and wanting to reduce all to uniformity. Uniformity 
means monotony and poverty. Variety means interest, 
charm, intellectual and moral wealth. Friendship need 
not be confined to those of our own class, our own station 
in life, our own vocation, or even to our own race. 
Some of the warmest and truest friendships ever known 
have been between men of widely different races. Think 
of the friendships formed between Livingstone and the 
natives of Central Africa, among whom he lived and 
labored. Hundreds of those uncultured but simple- 
minded and true-hearted people he loved as his own 
children; and they on their part loved him as a father, 
and were eager to live and if need were to die for him. 
Any man greatly narrows and impoverishes his life who 
does not have friends — dear and prized friends — far 
removed from his own class. We should all learn to 
care for human beings as human beings, without refer- 
ence to the accidents that differentiate them. Brother- 
hood should be as wide as humanity. 

As arule antagonism between races has largely come 
from the tendency on the part of the stronger and the 
more advanced races to tyrannize over, oppress and 
wrong the weaker and the less advanced — to subjugate 
them, to exploit their lands, and in many cases to make 
slaves of them. Of course there could be no brother- 
hood under such conditions. Brotherhood must be 
based upon justice. The thought of the strong and 
civilized powers of Europe concerning the weaker and 
less civilized peoples of Africa and Asia should be, 
not “ How may we subjugate them, and gain possession 
of their territories, and exploit them for our own en- 
richment?” but “How may we help them, lift them 
up, set them on the road to higher civilization and 
self-development ?” 

What ought to be our attitude towards our Indians 
that less civilized race within our national territory for 
whom we are responsible? It should be that of older 
brothers to younger. Our duty is not simply to pacify 
them and keep them from making trouble for us. Our 
duty is to take them by the hand, give them schools, but 
especially training in industries, agriculture, horticulture, 
stock-raising, dairying, trades and handicrafts, home- 
making — all those things which will help them to self- 
support and self-respect, and to become members of 
civilized communities. 

What should be the attitude of the white people of 
the Southern States toward the negroes among them? 
That of older brothers to younger. Because the white 
people have always been free, while the negroes have 
been enslaved; because they have enjoyed advantages 
which the negroes have not; because their civilization is 
higher than that of the negroes, — therefore the greater 
responsibility is on them. Noblesse oblige. Position 
and privilege beget obligation. The higher race should 
be leaders in the work of lifting up the lower. Strong 








Ontario and Quebec should be? 
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men feel ashamed to abuse weak children. The races 
that are low down in civilization should be thought of as 
the child races of the world, to be protected and helped 
as children. If the negroes occasionally commit crimes 
against the whites, the white people should not reply by 
committing still greater crimes against them. Commit- 
ting a second wrong never wipes out a first. The reply 
which the white people should make to the shortcomings 
of the negroes is, better schools and more of them, 
especially industrial and agricultural schools, like those 
at Hampton and Tuskegee. Grant that the race problem 
in the states is a very serious and difficult one: the key 
to it is brotherhood; there is no other. And _ brother- 
hood is the key to all the race problems, wherever they 
appear in the world. 

If brotherhood is desirable between races, it is not less 
so between nations. Why is it that two men who are 
friends when standing together one side of an imaginary 
line called a national boundary, should become enemies 
as soon as one of them steps to the other side of the line? 
What is there in nationality that should tend to destroy 
or limit human brotherhood? Why should we put into 
a flag a meaning which tends to stir up hostile feelings 
in our minds toward other nations, and to set us think- 
ing not about friendly relations with them, but about 
guns and armies and fighting? If brotherhood of feel- 
ing is desirable between man and man, between family 
and family and between community and community, why 
is it not between state and state and nation and nation ? 
Is it not just as important that Ontario and New York 
or Ontario and Michigan should be friendly as it is that 
Are not the people of 
New York and Michigan as good, as honorable, and 
withal as much like ourselves as the people of Quebec? 
Then, why not trust them as we trust Quebec, and culti- 
vate the spirit of brotherhood toward them as we culti- 
vate it toward our sister province ? 

It is very strange what uses we see men making of 
the word “patriotism.” He who fights in some war 
that his country carries on, whether it is just or unjust, 
is called a patriot. He who devotes his whole life to his 
country in ways of peace, rendering her services of the 
greatest possible value, for example, as a teacher and 
educator of the young, or as an honorable and upright 
business man and developer of the country’s financial 
and industrial resources, or as a just and incorruptible 
judge on the bench — such a man is seldom pointed to 
as a patriot. And yet which isthe real patriot? In the 
long history of the relations between France and Ger- 
many, involving so many bloody struggles, those French- 
men have always claimed to be most patriotic who have 
been the bitterest enemies of Germany and done the 
most to keep alive hostility between the two nations. 
And those Germans have always claimed to be most 
patriotic who have been the bitterest enemies of France 
and most fanned the flame of hatred toward France in 
the breasts of their countrymen, But it was always 
false patriotism. Such patriots, so called, were really 
enemies of their respective countries. The real friends 
of France and Germany — the men in those nations who 
have been real patriots—have been those who have 
labored to allay enmity, and to create between the two 
nations sentiments of goodwill and mutual respect and 
fraternity. So everywhere. 
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To-day are there any such enemies of England as 
those men who stir up ir the public mind of Britain con- 
stant distrust of the nations of the continent, and thus 
push on the government to the building of more and 
ever more warships, with the money so deeply needed 
for feeding and clothing and housing and educating the 
people? The reason why a nation like England or Ger- 
many or France is in danger of having other nations fly 
at its throat, if any such danger exists, is because those 
other nations believe that it is ready, when a pretext 
arises, to fly at their throats. As there is no course so 
safe for an individual man as to behave himself and trust 
his fellows, so there is no course so safe for a nation as 
to behave itself and trust other nations. And as there 
is no course so dangerous for a man as to distrust every- 
body and go about arrogant and defiant and armed to 
the teeth, so no course is so dangerous for a nation as to 
distrust and antagonize other nations and depend for 
safety on armies and navies. The nation that is all the 
while looking for war and preparing for war will never 
be long without war, as the histories of all the leading 
military nations of the world show; while the nation 
that sincerely seeks peace will readily find it. 

I do not believe there is a nation in Europe or 
America — at least a nation of any considerable size and 
importance —that could not with absolute safety to- 
morrow announce te the world: “ From this time on we 
shall keep no army except simply enough for police pur- 
poses at home, and no navy except what may be neces- 
sary for police purposes on waters for which we are 
responsible ; our policy hereafter will be peace; we shall 
commit no aggression; we shall try to treat all" nations 
and all men justly and fairly; we shall cultivate among 
our own people a spirit of respect for other peoples; we 
shall do what in us lies to promote goodwill and brother- 
hood among all nations. If ever trouble arises between 
us and any other nation which we cannot peacefully 
settle between that nation and ourselves, we will submit 
it for settlement to the Hague Court, and abide by its 
decision.” I say, I believe there is not an important 
nation of Europe or America that could not make such 
announcement as this to-morrow with perfect safety. Its 
security would be not simply as great as before, but very 
much greater. No nation would dare to attack it. No 
nation would wish to attack it. And how such a nation 
thus relieved from the staggering burden of modern 
militarism would forge ahead, in industries, in commerce, 
in the arts and sciences, in education, in the comfort and 
prosperity of its people! It would become the admired 
and the envied land of the whole civilized world. 

And, believe me, one strong, influential nation, like 
France, or Germany, or Russia, or Great Britain, or the 
United States, or Canada, courageous enough and wise 
enough and foreseeing enough to take such a stand, 
would not long stand alone. Others would join her; 
others would be only too glad to join her when she led 
the way; nay, others would be compelled to join her or 
be left hopelessly behind in the race for prosperity, wealth, 
influence and leadership in the world. No! the nations 
of the world would need nothing else so much both for 
their prosperity and their safety as they need brotherhood. 


-<~—.> >- 
We may fondly hope that the era of Alexander, Ciesar and 
Napoleon has passed, never to return. — John W. Foster. 
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The Strengthening of Article 8 of the 
Hague Convention. 


A writer in the January number of the Jnternational 
Journal of Ethics, Mr. Waldo L. Cook of Springfield, 
Mass., makes a strong plea for the strengthening of 
Article 8 of the Hague Convention, “as the most 
likely method of securing a practical advance toward 
making wars less frequent in the immediate future.” 
After discussing the failure of the Hague Convention to 
prevent the war between Russia and Japan, Mr. Cook 
cites the five wars of the past decade as giving, in his 
view, a gloomy outlook for the triumph of international 
peace. He contends that the manner in which the 
Russo-Japanese hostilities broke out, without a declara- 
tion of war, show that “international war at this point 
has certainly degenerated,” and that Articles 2 and 3 of 
the Hague Convention (providing for the offer of good 
offices or mediation by neutral powers) have proved 
themselves inefficient in insuring a hiatus, for passion to 
cool down, between a diplomatic rupture and resort to 
arms. We quote, somewhat condensed, the passages of 
the article in which he urges the strengthening of Article 
8 (providing a form of special mediation) from the vol- 
untary into the mandatory form: 

“The failure of this article* to make itself felt in the 
ante-bellum period of the recent war was no less com- 
plete than that of the other articles referred to. It 
might as well have been employed to prevent the 
Chicago fire as to prevent the far eastern conflict. Yet 
this is the article which seems to afford the most hope 
for a practical advance toward making wars less frequent 
in the immediate future. Obviously, it was ignored by 
the governments at Tokio and St. Petersburg because 
they were not in the least bound by its terms. The 
general method suggested for delaying a military col- 
lision which may appear imminent is excellent; but the 
recent experience demonstrated that it will never come 
into use by great powers on the verge of war so long as 
its application is merely ‘recommended,’ ‘when circum- 
stances allow,’ to governments at variance. But if this 
method of conciliation could be made a solemn od/iga- 
tion, resting upon every signatory of the Hague Treaty, 
the good it would do might be beyond one’s power to 
estimate. With a hiatus of even thirty days between a 
diplomatic rupture and a resort to arms, imposed by 
treaty upon possible or probable belligerents, during 
which period seconds should seek a basis for a friendly 
understanding, we could be indifferent whether or not 
the practice of sending formal ultimatums and making 
formal declarations of war disappeared from the customs 
of nations. 

“The method of calling in seconds at a critical point in 
a controversy is drawn from the dueling code, but as 


*‘Arr. & The signatory powers are agreed in recommending the 
application, when circumstances allow, of special mediation in the fol- 
lowing form: 

‘‘In case of a serious difference endangering the peace, the states at 
variance shall each choose a power, to whom they intrust the mission of 
entering into direct communication with the power chosen on the other 
side, with the object of preventing the rupture of pacific relations. 

“ During the period of this mandate, the term of which, unless other- 
wise stipulated, cannot exceed thirty days, the states in cunflict shall 
cease from all direct communication on the subject of the dispute, which 
is regarded as having been referred exclusively to the mediating powers, 
who shall use their best efforts to settle the controversy. 

‘In case of a definite rupture of pacific relations, these powers remain 
charged with the joint duty of taking advantage of every opportunity to 
restore peace.” 
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here applied the seconds are presumed not to foment the 
quarrel, but to do all in their power to end it peaceably. 
The great advantage of the article comes, of course, 
from the thirty days’ clause, which provides for a period 
of reflection among the peoples of the antagonistic 
nations and affords also a last chance for the friends of 
peace to make an earnest effort to prevent hostilities. . . 

“The great desirability of having Article 8 made 
mandatory upon the signatories to the treaty cannot be 
successfully controverted. As the treaty stands, the 
article merely offers a suggestion. 

“The only way to ‘insist’ upon nations adopting the 
procedure of Article 8, before setting their armies and 
navies in motion, is to make it mandatory. The amend- 
ments necessary to execute this purpose are especially a 
task for international lawyers and those expert in the 
phraseology of treaties, but the necessary stiffening of 
the article would be effected if the first paragraph were 
made to read like this: 

“*¢ArT. 8. The signatory powers shall accept special 
mediation in the following form: 

*** In case of a serious difference endangering peace, before 
a resort to arms, the states at variance shall choose, etc.’ 

“Such an article in a treaty signed by all the govern- 
ments within the pale of international law would have a 
decided influence for peace. The nation that ignored it 
and precipitated war, whether in a passion or with cool 
deliberation, would have had its moral position under- 
mined in the court of the world’s opinion. How solicit- 
ous in our time are belligerents, or intending belligerents, 
to win the sympathy of neutral nations has been shown 
with fresh emphasis in the immediate past. It was 
highly important to Japan to have the moral support of 
the people of America, and there was nothing more inter- 
esting in Count Witte’s conduct,while engaged in the Ports- 
mouth peace negotiations, than his skilltul courting of 
American public opinion in support of his diplomatic at- 
titude toward the Japanese peace terms. World senti- 
ment is a growing power; attemps to cajole, mislead or 
deceive it are tributes to its enormous influence. Japan 
even stationed unofficial embassadors in England and 
America during the late war to devote themselves partic- 
ularly, among other things, to the study of popular senti- 
ment and to educating it in harmony with Japanese 
interests. With Article 8 made mandatory, could the 
powers on the verge of war safely defy the moral senti- 
ment of mankind by ignoring it? It may be said that, 
as this article was ignored, as it now stands, without ex- 
citing the slightest animadversion, the ignoring of the 
amended article might be equally successful. It is to be 
considered, however, that no one before could have re- 
garded Article 8 as a serious obstacle to war; the world 
understood that no power had covenanted most solemnly 
to follow this very definite procedure. The procedure 
had merely been ‘recommended’ to the distinguished con- 
sideration of quarreling governments. But say ‘shall’ 
to them, in this connection, and have the word sustained 
by that moral influence with which mankind even in its 
most barbarous stages has always sanctioned solemn treaty 
obligations — could powers in controversy then defy this 
article with impunity? Certainly not, if we can trust at 
all to the development of ethical sensitiveness in inter- 
national relations as the outcome of the modern interplay 
of national consciences. 
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“ Article 8 in the ‘shall’ form would not insure us 
against wars. By no means. At the end of the thirty 
days, the foes could strike their blows to their hearts’ 
content, in strict conformity with the code. Even then 
there would be a gain for civilization, if nothing more 
were accomplished than the nullifying of the present 
practice of suddenly precipitating hostilities without a 
formal declaration. It is of interest, however, to observe 
the effect which the article, as amended, would probably 
have had upon the outbreak of some of the wars in the 
past generation, had it been in force during that period. 

“The Franco-Prussian war of 1870 could not have been 
declared when it was, by France, had this Article 8, 
amended, confronted the governments of Paris and 
Berlin. To be sure, Bismarck desired war with France. 
He felt ‘convinced that the gulf’ between north and 
south Germany ‘could not be more effectually bridged 
over than by a joint national war against the neighbor 
who had been aggressive for centuries.’ A statesman 
with such a purpose might sooner or later have brought 
ou war in spite of all obstacles. But he could not have 
brought it on, as he did, by his garbling of the Ems tele- 
gram and the deliberate inflaming of the French people 
by faked press dispatches concerning the personal re- 
lations between the King of Prussia and the French em- 
bassador, Benedetti. Bismarck’s calculating purpose in 
garbling the Ems telegram was to incite the French to 
declare war, It (the garbled version) ‘will have the 
effect of a red rag upon the Gallic bull. . . It is im- 
portant that we should be the ones attacked, and this 
Gallic overweening and touchiness will make us so, if we 
announce in the face of Europe, so far as we can with- 
out the speaking tube of the Reichstag, that we fear- 
lessly meet the public threats of France.’ How well he 
succeeded in his design, the French people know to their 
bitter cost. The Ems dispatch, garbled, was published 
early July 14, 1870. At midnight the French govern- 
ment decided to make war; on the 15th, war was de- 
clared and the French army mobilized. The French 
government and Corps Legislatif had acted in a moment 
of incredible passion and folly and had gone into hostili- 
ties with so little soberness and for an object so little 
worthy of the life of a single guardsman that a period of 
reflection prior to the resort to arms could scarcely have 
failed to demonstrate to them the fatuity of their course. 

“ A period of thirty days injected into the situation at 
that critical point, to be used in accordance with the 
procedure of Article 8 of the Hague Treaty, would have 
allowed time for the truth to become known and for 
reason to assert itself. Indeed, Bismarck would not 
have used the tricky expedient that he did had he con- 
fronted such a system of postponement of hostilities as 
we are now contemplating. 

“Scarcely less impressive as an illustration of the 
possible effect of Article 8 of the Hague Treaty, as 
amended, is the story of the rupture between Russia and 
Japan. The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times last summer reported at a considerable length 
the account given by the S/ovo, a well-known St. Peters- 
burg paper, of the final diplomatic rupture between the 
two governments. It will be recalled that in the last 
hours of the negotiations, in January-February, 1904, 
the vital issue was narrowed down to the question 
whether Russia would abandon her demand for a buffer 
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territory between Manchuria and Korea. The world 
remembers that a certain belated dispatch was sent from 
St. Petersburg to Tokio, by way of Viceroy Alexieff, 
containing the last Russian reply, and that before this 
dispatch finally reached Tokio the Japanese minister had 
been recalled from St. Petersburg and the die had been 
cast for war. Now, in that dispatch the Czar abandoned 
his demand for a buffer between Manchuria and Korea. 
How Japan happened to recall her minister, without 
having received the dispatch in question, is thus ex- 
plained in the St. Petersburg correspondence of the 
Times: 

‘** Tt will be remembered that the terms of Russia’s final 
reply were drafted at a meeting held on January 28, under 
the Grand Duke Alexis, at which Count Lamsdorff, General 
Sakharoff and Admirals Avellen and Abasa were present. 
All, with the exception of Admiral Abasa, agreed to waive 
tussia’s demand for a buffer state. Admiral Abasa presented 
a minority report, which, together with the draft approved 
by his colleagues, was submitted to the Emperor four days 
later. Meanwhile Count Lamsdorff, not knowing whether the 
Emperor would approve the opinion of Admiral Abasa or that 
of the majority, declined to give Mr. Kurino any information. 
On the other hand, Admiral Abasa entered into communica- 
tion with Mr. Kurino, and, before the Emperor could decide, 
gave the Japanese minister his own version of the reply, and 
Mr. Kurino promptly communicated it to Tokio. Admiral 
Abasa’s position as manager of affairs on the committee of the 
Far East, and as a person enjoying great influence at court, 
satisfied the Japanese that he rightly interpreted the views of 
his government, and that Russia’s reply wasarefusal. Never- 
theless, the Japanese waited two or three days more before 
breaking off negotiations.’ 

“It was, then, according to this account, the false im- 
pression given to Minister Kurino by Admiral Abasa of 
the Czar’s decision concerning the buffer state that con- 
vinced the Japanese government of the uselessness of 
further negotiations, and compelled it to strike without 
awaiting the official Russian reply at Tokio. It was a 
critical moment. Special mediation at that point by 
friendly neutral governments, with the compulsory thirty 
days’ period of delay, might have deferred the Russo- 
Japanese War, if it had not rendered it impossible. 

“Tf Article 8 cannot be made mandatory, it is difficult 
to conceive how immediate progress can be made, on 
practical lines, toward the lessening of the chances of 
war, through the system created by the Hague Treaty. 
Compulsory arbitration, except within a restricted range, 
is too remote to be seriously considered at present by 
practical statesmen. Not one of them is ready to toler- 
ate the idea with reference to issues that effect ‘ national 
honor,’ ‘national integrity’ or ‘vital’ national interests. 
‘No nation represented at The Hague in the past, or 
likely to be represented there in the future, will ever 
adopt universal obligatory arbitration on all questions.’ 
Such is the matured opinion of the chairman of the 
American delegation to the Hague Conference of 1899.* 
Equally futile is it now to urge upon the great powers 
the general acceptance of the principle that distinguishes 
the new treaty of separation between Norway and 
Sweden, to the effect that when a question arises as to 
whether a certain dispute comes within the jurisdiction 
of the Hague tribunal, as defined in the limited arbitra- 
tion treaties, that question shall itself be submitted to 
the Hague tribunal for final decision. 

“Compulsory arbitration being unattainable, except 


* Dr. Andrew D. White’s letter to the Lake Mohonk International Arbi- 
tration Conference, dated May 24, 1905. 
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possibly in a certain class of questions which by facile 
agreement do not affect ‘vital interests or the national 
honor of the contracting states,’ the strengthening of 
Article 8 of the Hague convention by the approaching 
international congress becomes the next practical step in 
the development of the peace idea, and in support of it 
the friends of the peace and arbitration movements 
might well concentrate their labors and influence. This 
much may be achieved because it is practical; and it is 
worth achieving because it marks a distinct, tangible 
advance toward the goal whither civilization is ever 
struggling. 

“ Not even the limitation of armaments by international 
agreement would be so uncompromising an advance to- 
ward peace. In support of limitation there are strong 
arguments, especially those of a financial nature, which 
impress upon us the burden of modern taxation for mili- 
tary purposes — a burden that becomes heavier decade by 
decade, owing to the competition in armaments between 
the great powers and to the rapid progress of mechanical 
invention and the chemistry of explosives. 

“ Nor ought we to ignore a certain excitation to war, 
akin to hypnotic suggestion, which the endless rivalry in 
armaments causes in the popular mind. Yet the limita- 
tion of armaments would not bring an end to wars. If 
all nations were as inadequately prepared for hostilities 
as were the North and South in 1861, and were kept in 
that condition by treaty agreements, wars would continue 
to be waged whenever national pride, national interests, 
national passion became uncontrollable. The limitation 
of armaments would not strike at the heart of the prob- 
lem, which is nothing else than the firm establishment of 
peace as the inviolate relation between the nations of the 
2arth. 

“ While it is futile to attempt the immediate establish- 
ment of an ideal, public opinion will not outrun practical 
possibilities if it demands from the next peace confer- 
ence at The Hague something besides discussions of and 
agreements upon questions which are merely the by- 
product of war itself. Nothing would be done by that 
congress to lessen wars in the future if it should be con- 
tent tu consider only such questions as the rights of neu- 
trals, the exemption from capture at sea of private prop- 
erty not contraband of war, the rules concerning the 
treatment and care of the wounded in battles, the use of 
wireless telegraphy, the privileges of belligerent ships at 
neutral ports, the use of marine mines in the defense of 
blockaded harbors and the precise nature and application 
of the doctrine of contraband — all of them questions of 
much importance in international law, yet, with scarcely 
an exception, pertaining to the proper conduct of the 
wars that break out. Nor would the world make much 
progress toward the abolition of war by the establish- 
ment of compulsory arbitration within the narrow limits 
10 which compulsory arbitration has thus far been con- 
signed. We should note the distinction that while com- 
pulsory arbitration, within the limitations and qualifica- 
tions always insisted upon, would diminish the possible 
pretexts for war available to the hands of belligerent- 
minded statesmen, still pretexts would never be lacking 
to statesmen who were not indifferent to the possible 
advantages of the war policy. 

“In the last resort, public sentiment must ever be re- 
sponsible for the peace of mankind. No amount of 
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sense of the world can impose upon the disputants a sub- 
stantial pause for reflection and the critical examination 
of facts and tendencies, before they take the dread leap 
into the “alembic of hell,” the responsible public opinion 
may perhaps he pierced through and through by the 
conscience of humanity and transformed into an over- 
whelming force for peace. It is such a pause — and 
surely it could never be for ill — that can now be imposed 
upon the whole family of nations by making Article 8 
of the Hague Convention say the imperious ‘ Thou shalt,’ 


instead of the impotent ‘We rec ommend to thee.’ ” 
-—~<—e e- 
New Books. 
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98 pages. 


Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co- 
Price, postpaid, 40 cts. 

Tolstoy’s “ Christianity and Patriotism ” was first pub- 
lished in Geneva, in Russian, about ten years ago, but 
had only a limited circulation in that form. The present 
translation into English, made by Paul Borger, was pub- 
lished originally in The Open Court, of Chicago. The 
essay, which covers fifty pages, sets forth Tolstoy’s oft- 
repeated, and now ‘mature, views of patriotism as it has 
been conceived and practiced in Europe from time im- 
memorial, Though his condemnation of all patriotism 
is extreme, and though he fails to see that there is a 
righteous and noble love of country, which is compatible 
with love of humanity in its truest and broadest sense, 
yet his characterization of the type of patriotism w hich 
has filled the world with international hatred, contempt 
and strife, is not drawn in colors any too deep and 
striking. 

The book contains, besides this essay, extracts from 
four other writings, which set forth Tolstoy’s general 
conception of world-affairs, and an epilogue by Dr. Paul 
Carus. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. VY. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes upa 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
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War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
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The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition, revised. 24 pages. 
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Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement, — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 10 cts. ; $7.50 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid, 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

A French Plea for Limitation of Armaments. — By Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Address delivered in the 
French Senate, 28 pages. Price 5 cts. $3.00 per hundred. 
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The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration.--By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 

2 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamir F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F,. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System: Its History, Tendency. and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
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A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet 
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Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
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